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THE FIDDLER 


G. J. NEUMANN 


My heart’s a fiddle, 
My heart’s a song, 
With hey diddle diddle 

Oh all day long. 


Green are the grasses, 
The birds on the limb, 

The world’s full of lasses 
Rim to rim. 


The white stars wonder 
At what they see, 

The buttercups under 
Laugh at me. 


My heart’s a fiddle, 
My heart’s a tune, 
With hey diddle diddle 
Oh all of June. 
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SYMBOLS IN LITERATURE 
ELINOR WYLIE 


There was once an apocryphal German professor who proposed 
an amended version of certain lines from As You Like It. Shake- 
speare, he suggested, had drunk rather too much canary or Rhenish 
when he wrote, “Sermons in stones, books in the running brooks.” 
It should obviously, said the Herr Professor, be reversed; sermons 
belonged in books and stones were frequently found in brooks. And 
this is true enough, as any mere clergyman or geologist can affirm, 
and yet it is not half so true as the thing Shakespeare said. 

In another book, even greater than As You Like /t, there isa 
prolonged and consistent use of parables. When, in the 80th Psalm, 
the history of Israel is compared to the growth of a vine, the device 
of metaphor is magnificently successful. If you dislike a rich man, 
and find it hard to believe that he will ever go to heaven, you will 
think of the eye of a needle even quicker than you will think of 
Dives. The Unwise Virgin is so present an image in everyone’s 
mind that it is possible today to call a play Behold the Bridegroom 
and make your meaning plain to the population of Broadway. 

Therefore I do not, in this paper, intend to apologize for alle- 
gories. I believe that no single person who reads my words has not 
accepted allegories as the very essence of truth, and grown so fa- 
miliar with that truth that he has forgotten that they were alle- 
gories. It is simply that in the older stories, the ones which have 
become part not only of our literature but of our lives, the symbol 
has become a name for the thing itself, the mask is immediately 
recognized. Perhaps it is not accurate nowadays to say that every- 
one will immediately recognize Punch and Judy as a wife-beater 
and a shrew, but certainly everyone will recognize Charlie Chaplin 
as a tragic clown and Mary Pickford as a good little girl. If the 
most literal-minded person among us wishes to describe a man 
whose generosity passes the bounds of worldly wisdom, he will not 
cast his mind’s eye up and down Main Street for a comparison; he 
will say that the man is quixotic, and all his literal and realistic 
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friends will accept the word as descriptive. In every circus travel- 
ing over the dusty length and breadth of the American summer, 
the dwarfs will be called Lilliputians, and all the little children will 
understand quite well that they are not giants. It is too much to 
expect of the average person to remember that these words came 
from the bitter and brilliant allegories of Cervantes and Swift, but 
I ask the readers of this paper to remember it, and to marvel at the 
lasting power of the symbolical in art. 

I wish to avoid the word “fantasy”; it reminds too many people 
of Dr. Freud of Vienna, and it reminds me of those blithe patterns 
upon printed silks which the French call fantaisie. It is not a word 
of sufficient dignity and worth to describe The Faerie Queene, or 
Pilgrim’s Progress, or Gulliver’s Travels. I myself should hesitate 
to apply it to Lady into Fox; certainly it is not a noble enough 
name for Mr. Weston’s Good Wine. These things are all allegories, 
of less or greater merit and grandeur; some are slight, and some 
are heroic, but they are all too good to be called fantasies. 

Now the literal-minded may ask—or so I am credibly informed 
—why Mr. Bunyan did not tell the realistic story of a persecuted 
dissenter, and why Mr. Powys did not tell the naturalistic tale of an 
English village. But for some unknown reason he will ask this 
question more indignantly in the case of Mr. Powys than in the 
case of Mr. Bunyan, for to many people it seems forgivable to be 
allegorical in the seventeenth century and excessively foolish to be 
allegorical in the twentieth. I think, although it is impossible to be 
sure about anything so mysterious as this theory, that the explana- 
tion is quite simple; to the literal-minded, Mr. Bunyan’s real his- 
tory is very nearly as fantastic as the story of Christian’s pilgrim- 
age, and the steel helmet of the Parliamentary soldier as strange as 
Christian’s staff and scrip. Whereas Mr. Powys lives today, and 
recognizes the existence of Fords and the Woolworth Stores, and 
these things should disinfect a man’s imagination against all danger 
of visions. Only, thank God, they don’t, and if you stop to think of 
it, Mr. Bunyan’s flintlock probably seemed as prosaic and modern 
to him as Mr. Powys’s umbrella undoubtedly seems to Mr. Powys. 
In the same way, Mr. Literal-Minded really sees very little differ- 
ence between the court of Queen Anne and the court of Brobdig- 
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nag, and he thinks the Rev. Dean Swift quite justified in being sav- 
age and insanely fanciful about politics and morals. He wishes, 
however—or so I am credibly informed—that modern writers 
would be sensibly modern, and stick to their Gopher Prairies and 
their American Tragedies. 

Now as a matter of cold fact, both Mr. Lewis’s books and the 
even more amazing books of Mr. Dreiser are full of allegorical fig- 
ures. Over the books of Mr. Dreiser there broods a terrific figure 
of blind and tragic Chance, blinder by far than Mr. Hardy’s 
Chance, who did after all in the final analysis belong to the Church 
of England. Mr. Dreiser’s Chance is a sort of Cyclops with his eye 
put out; he frightens Mr. Dreiser more than the Cyclops ever 
frightened Ulysses. As for Mr. Lewis, his Babbitt is one of the 
lesser gods of the American mythology; he is a mere metaphor. He 
is really no more realistic than Gargantua, though he is not nearly 
so lovable. 

I admit, however, that these gentlemen are not meaning to 
write allegories. They are doing it in spite of themselves, and 
against all their principles and convictions. Among those who are 
speaking in parables and violating no principles in so doing, the 
most distinguished examples are Mr. T. F. Powys, Mr. David Gar- 
nett, and Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner. In the books of these 
three English writers, the events of the story are sometimes super- 
natural; the forces of the universe of good and evil, the common 
courses of nature are changed and twisted into miracles and por- 
tents. The same thing happens in any fairy story; it happens in 
Cinderella and in Little Red Riding Hood. But this is no reason 
for laughing at these books, or for stupidly wondering; the same 
thing happens in Homer’s Odyssey and in Hamlet. There is even 
an element of the supernatural in the Bible, and the best critics 
do not hold that the power and majesty of that book is lessened 
thereby. 

Another and less clearly defined form of allegory is that in 
which the story is possible, but frankly improbable and strange. In 
this class belong many books of adventure; whether the writer 
knew it or not, I believe that a writer has seldom assumed a toga or 
a periwig save as a mask or disguise for his deeper meaning. I am 
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not, of course, speaking of the ruck of historical novels, but I think 
I see Mr. Thackeray’s blacker moods dressed up as Esmond, and 
Stevenson happily escaping with Jim Hawkins. Into this class I 
put my own books, with the single exception of the Venetian Glass 
Nephew, which contains a light hint of the supernatural, perfectly 
susceptible of being explained away by the sober-minded. 

Now why should anyone wish to wear a pair of wings or a peri- 
wig, and pretend to be an angel or a chevalier d’industrie? The 
answer is somewhat complicated, but nowhere has it been more 
happily expressed than in a short essay by Mr. Christopher Mor- 
ley, dealing with a brief allegorical novel of several years ago which 
Mr. Morley was kind enough to admire. I will quote his opening 
paragraphs, 

There are always excellent reasons for silence. One worthy reason is that 
you have nothing to say. Another is that what you are thinking is too impor- 
tant to be said, or would become untrue if uttered. The recourse of those who 
feel that they have something to say, but desire to avoid the bitterness of be- 
ing understood, has been (ever since Aesop) the fable or fantasy. The impor- 
tance of any fable can be gauged by the area of silence it covers. Abraham 
Lincoln, a very Aesopian person, could conceal the whole blackness of Civil 
War in an anecdote. 


That is excellent and exact. “To avoid the bitterness of being 
understood”—that holds good for the mighty Swift, although it 
was written about one of the least of the allegorists of this genera- 
tion. And to avoid the bitterness of understanding; sometimes it is 
that. And to be able to put a red beard or a lion’s skin on your 
worst enemy, or to seize a rapier or an old-fashioned squirrel rifle, 
and have at them without explanation or apology. If Swift had 
written about the king’s mistresses he would have been imprisoned, 
but by calling them cushions he could be as bitter as he pleased, or 
very nearly, for nobody was ever so bitter as the Dean pleased. If 
you call a spade a diamond some people will think you are frivolous 
and affected, but other people will understand how much blacker 
things may be said about spades by the simple trick of pretending 
that they are diamonds. 







































THIS ADVERTISING WORLD 
MARY SYLVESTER CLINE 


One of the most remarkable things about modern advertise- 
ments is their increasing use of references to the classics. There is 
scarcely a magazine today that does not have somewhere in its dd- 
vertising section a picture of some Greek goddess, an allusion to 
some famous literary character, or a quotation from some ac- 
knowledged literary master. Stocking-manufacturers and plumb- 
ers, makers of soap and of cigarettes, all quote literature for their 
purpose. The great American public is having a new version of 
Milton and Shakespeare thrust upon it. They are the victims of 
those enterprising merchants who would commercialize and jazz 
anything. 

In a recent article in the Journal of Applied Psychology it is 
maintained that “there are two major objectives in advertising: 
first, to make a reader want, and second, to give a solution to show 
how his desire may be adequately satisfied by means of the adver- 
tiser’s commodity.” The article goes on to state: “The most effi- 
cient advertisements, other things being equal, are those that arouse 
a want for the commodity, even when the efficiency is measured not 
in terms of buy, but in terms of the memorability of the trade- 
name.” 

In a desire to find a trade-name that will make an impression 
on the American public, the advertiser has attacked every well- 
known place in the world. The Rock of Gibraltar, the Sphinx, and 
the region of the polar bears have been used for years to advertise 
insurance, tooth pastes, and cold drinks. But there were not nearly 
enough places to go around. Art being very long, and association 
everything, they turned to literature. 

Now the most amazing thing about this wholesale desecration 
of the classics is that it should be a paying proposition at all. Ac- 
cording to the tests made in the army at the time of the war, the 
average American has a mind which grows for about twelve or 
fourteen years and then stops. From this you would scarcely ex- 
pect the average American to be attracted by the advertisement 
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that made use of some remote Greek or Roman character to insure 
the “memorability of the trade-name.” You would not think that 
people who have never read Dickens and Walter Pater would be 
“made to want” by means of a reference to them. 

We can hardly believe that the advertisers are trying to become 
teachers of literature. They certainly aren’t attempting to educate 
and broaden the experience of the people. There are only two con- 
clusions that can be drawn from their increasing use of such meth- 
ods. Either they aim to appeal to the few who are more highly edu- 
cated or they have found that the American public, as a whole, is a 
very much better read group of people than we have hitherto be- 
lieved. 

These remarkable advertisements divide themselves generally 
into three kinds: first, there are those that use a quotation from 
some classic, and turn it about to fit their use; second, there are 
those that use a picture of some character from literature, with an 
appropriate reference; and third, those that use a part of the story 
itself with or without a picture, showing in the story some definite 
connection between the original masterpiece and the particular 
thing they are trying to sell. 

Let us look for a moment at a few examples of these jazzed 
classics. Altman and Company, for example, have done no less 
than quote scripture for their purpose: 


EVERYTHING IS VANITY 


So saith the prophet ages and ages ago. He re- 
ferred, of course, to the world in general and to 
feminine accessories in particular. 


As, for instance, these captivating European ster- 
ling enameled vanities with which femininity 
freshens the tip of her nose as she sits out between 
dances. There is a lipstick attached, too, if she 
prefers. 


In an appealingly slender circular shape, $13.50 
In sextagonal shape with lipstick attached, 57.75 


Jewelry Department 
First Floor 
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Here we see very clearly the appeal. Almost everyone will 
“want” something that has as important a person as the writer of 
Ecclesiastes behind it. And that the desire may be “adequately 
satisfied by means of the advertiser’s commodity” there is no 
doubt. All that the reader needs to be perfectly happy is $57.75. 

Of course that advertisement is very obvious. Here is one, 
however, that is a little more obscure. It is set forth by the manu- 
facturers of Humming Bird Pure Silk Hosiery and relates to an all 
unsuspecting world: “The light fantastic toe trips it ever so gaily 
in Humming Bird Pure Silk Hose—of silver and moonlight and 
soft pastels for evening; and for street wear, the most correct, new 
colors as soon as they appear in Paris.” Milton not only should be, 
but is, living at this hour, in a stocking ad. 

These stocking manufacturers seem to be fond of doing this 
sort of thing. There are the Onyx Hosiery people who have a kind 
of series of this sort of thing. 


PSYCHE’S ANKLES 
wouldn’t pass inspection Today 


The most mythological thing about Psyche was the fabled 
charm of her ankle lines. Psyche’s beauty may have excited 
Venus to green-eyed flights of jealousy, but, when one con- 
siders her angle-girth, she’d never cause the modern girl to 
miss a heart-beat—UNLESS Psyche wore “Onyx Pointex.” 
For Psyche’s ankles were FAT. They would be as much out 
of place on a country club porch today as a bustle or a leg 
o’mutton sleeve. 


That is, as remarked above—UNLESS she wore “Onyx 
Pointex.” 


This ad is very complicated.’ Besides the reference to Psyche and 
to Venus (which are explained in part at least) there is a reference 
to such historical things as bustles and leg o’mutton sleeves. Yet 
this advertisement is meant apparently for the average American 
who is supposed to look upon it, want it, and thereupon to go buy 

* This text was accompanied by a cut, which a second glance reveals to be a 


statue of Psyche, nude. The effect would have been somewhat different if the cut 
were better art.—Eprror. 
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it. It must work, or they wouldn’t keep it up. But poor Psyche! 
She no longer belongs to the cultivated few. She has been cruelly 
sacrificed to gods far more exacting than those among whom she 
lived back in the days when she was admired and loved. 

But if Psyche has been mercilessly exploited, so too has poor 
Medusa. Now almost everybody needs shoes. I. Miller, who seems 
to be the very last word in them, has a wonderful picture of the un- 
fortunate lady at the top of his full-page shoe advertisement. The 


ad goes like this: 
Medusa 
Wore them on her head 


I. MILLER PUTS THEM ON YOUR FEET 


Alligator! Cobra! Lizard! Snake! Glistening skins of variegated patterns 
and iridescent tones! While Medusa, we are told, adorned her head with 
reptiles, it was I. Miller who first realized their decorative possibilities 
for smart footwear! 


Yes, and it was I. Miller, too, who first realized that poor 
Medusa could be given a new and significant place in the world 
which would probably neglect her if she stayed forever in the dusty 
volumes of Euripides and the rest. Medusa is no longer an “extra.” 
She has been brought to “stardom” at last. 

Shakespeare, who has stood almost everything, has had his 
share in this great renaissance of classical hero worship. No less 
important a company than the Odorono Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has appealed to the great American womanhood with words 
of his: 


“ALL THE PERFUMES OF ARABIA WILL NOT SWEETEN—” 


“All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand,” 
mourned guilty Lady Macbeth. A pitiful plaint, full of tragic 


meaning for her..... And is there not, perhaps, a meaning 
in it for the modern woman, too.... in quite another 
senser .... 


Thousands of women, and men, too, can tell you of its depend- 
ability. Think of the joy of complete freedom from any danger 
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Shakespeare, sweeting the world as usual! But that is not all— 


STOP AT THE RED SIGN— 


it shows where happy healthy refreshment awaits you at more than 
400,000 cool and cheerful places. SO SHINES A GOOD DRINK IN 
A THIRSTY WORLD. .... 


Back in 1884, in Harper’s Young People for October 14, there 
is a curious advertisement that shows how this great idea of using 
Shakespeare’s characters for ads was in the mind of someone even 
then. On the cover page there is a picture of Lady Macbeth her- 
self, with a cake of Ivory Soap in her claw-like hands. Beneath the 
picture is a poem. This is it: 

We often thought, as we surveyed 

Our washing on the line displayed, 

From every spot and speck as free 

As clouds that float across the sea, 

If that poor lady in the play 

Were living in the present day, 

She would be spared the heavy sigh, 

Or that despairing, wretched cry: 
“Yet here’s a spot! out, out, I say— 

Will nothing wash this blot away?” 

Now IVORY SOAP she could procure 

And peace of mind at once secure. 

For stains no longer grieve the heart 

From hands and garments soon they start, 

And with a conscience pure and light, 

We sleep the sleep of peace at night. 

(If your grocer does not keep Ivory Soap, send six two cent stamps, to 
pay postage, to Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you FREE 
a large cake of Ivory Soap.) 


All of this, is just one more proof, perhaps, of the great supe- 
riority and versatility of Shakespeare. The Esterbrook Pen Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Camden, New Jersey, has a glorified pic- 
ture of Shakespeare himself at the top of their ad, with words like 
these beneath it: “Will Shakespeare, armed with a goose-quill, 
cannot be blamed for his remarkable signature [the signature is 
there too]. But nowadays, with an ESTERBROOK STEEL 
PEN, there is no excuse for poor hand-writing.” 
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The references are by no means confined, however, to Milton 
and Shakespeare and the Greek folk tales. The Postum Cereal 
Company, for instance, introduces us to a substitute for coffee 
through a story that takes us back to the age of chivalry and recalls 
the “Legend of the High-Born Lady and the Wise Magician.” 

“The newest idea in silverware—eight of each, knives with 
stainless steel blades, forks, dessert spoons and teaspoons with a 
butter knife and sugar shell—at all good silverware dealers.” All 
of this Rogers Brothers tell us about in an ad which has as its cap- 
tion: “Pieces of Eight.” Just how many of the people who read 
this advertisement recognize the reference to Stevenson, I do not 
know. Like the ad for Chesterfield cigarettes, it does not tell any- 
thing about the appropriateness of the name at all. 

Dickens comes in for his share in this business too. There are 
the Western Electric people, who see in the protection of such 
things as telephone cords a chance to bring one of the great writer’s 
great characters into their advertisement: 


LIKE TONY WELLER’S COATS 


. . . protection for telephone cords. ... . 


Look at the cord which leads from your telephone. 
You'd never suspect that it has seven separate protective coverings. 


For all the world like Dickens’ famous coachman who, we are told, 
“wore as many clothes as possible’—protection against rough weather. 


So we could go on and on. There are Cinderella Shoe Dressings 
and Peter Pan Fast Color Wash Fabrics for Children’s Clothes. 
There are new Moon Motor Cars called Diana Eight because they 
are swift and graceful. There are cars called after Atalanta with 
the quotation from Swinburne: 


Arcadian Atalanta, snowy-souled 
Fair as the snow and footed as the wind.... . 


as a part of the advertisement. There are words from Byron in a 
Red Cross Shoe advertisement: “She walks in beauty”; and also 
in the same ad, a reference to the Greek statue Galatea who had 
“feet of clay.” There are Venus pencils and Athena underwear, 
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and Minerva yarn. The 2-in-1 Shoe Polish people advertise with 
a reference to Beau Brummell and his valet. Beau says, in this ad, 
for example, “I go to the palaces of fair ladies and to the money 
marts of commercialism: see! my boots have added lustre that 
they may know I am a true gentleman.” 

And even plumbers make use of literature when they wish to. 
The Woodward-Wanger Company, for instance, tells the whole 
story of the little Hollander who spent several hours with his fist 
thrust into a dangerous leak in the dyke and who “suffered no 
more mental torture than the hostess who entertains amid the em- 
barrassing noises that come from trickling, leaking valves in her 
home.” 

Some of these advertisements contain logical reasoning and 
sound deductions. And some very obviously do not. But that is 
not the point. They all show the fact that the American public 
must know its literature, and that the writers of advertisements 
evidently know this and take advantage of it. For it is certain that 
if people are to be attracted to the unknown, it must be through 
the known ; and those who are trying to sell something which is un- 
known and untried will surely not try to attract possible buyers by 
using unknown and remote references. 

There are those who do not like to see the classics so jazzed 
and humanized for the needs of the present day. Those who stud- 
ied their classics in the original, and who spent many hours with 
their Milton and Shakespeare, deplore the fact that the modern 
commercial world treads on holy ground and doesn’t even seem to 
be conscious that it has its shoes on. But, of course, such people 
can have very little to say, and the thing has gone so far now that 
auy protesting that they might do would be futile. 

In a way, this method of using an appropriate literary refer- 
ence in advertisements is one of the best that could possibly be 
used to preserve the immortality of these classical people. Just 
how many people have read Walter Pater it would be hard to say, 
but nearly everyone has read the advertisement for Eversharp 
pencils that goes like this: 
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“A feather in the wind!” 
So wrote Walter Pater, master of the English style, about the winging 
thought that rises on the pinions of the mind. 


Quick! Imprison it in word and picture—make some record of its value 
—ere that gleaming flight is past! 


Put it on Paper! 


Success waits on the man who keeps in line with his thinking that first 
friend of an active brain, 


EVERSHARP 
(the name is on the pencil) 


Here certainly is an advertisement that “makes the reader 
want” and then gives him “a solution to show how his desire may 
be adequately satisfied by means of the advertiser’s commodity.” 
In addition to this, it has literary value in itself. And it refers you 
to a writer of merit who may or may not be known to you, but who 
certainly comes well recommended in the advertisement itself, so 
that if you do not already know him you are at least pleased to 
meet him. 

And here is another which shows the growing tendency to give 
a literary atmosphere to a commercial game. It is taken from the 
ad of Community Plate. 


“Ts your breakfast table bright with sun-gold on your Silver Service?” 


Do you know how more-than-creamy cream tastes, when it comes 
thickly from a slim silver creamer? Do you pour your amber coffee 
from a tall silver urn, gracious as a courtier, as your grandmother did? 
To-day these final appointments of exquisite living lie again within the 
reach of every woman who is at heart aristocratic enough to care for 
them. 


Keats himself in his “Eve of St. Agnes” wrote nothing more at- 
tractive than that, when he describes the wonderful feast set out 
in the lady’s chamber. I wonder that some enterprising writer 
hasn’t seized upon this passage to advertise grapes or candied ap- 
ples. It is one of the passages as yet unconnected with any particu- 
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lar commodity as far as I know. I wonder too, why some manufac- 
turers of reducing pills haven’t quoted the line, “Oh, that this too, 
too solid flesh would melt!” Or perhaps they have. 

However we may make fun of Browning’s “Grow old along 
with me! The best is yet to be . . . .” on a page trying to sell 
Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; however we may smile 
when we see Milton quoted on a stocking ad, or Shakespeare on a 
Coca-Cola sign, we must admit that certainly this new and remark- 
able use of the classics is becoming a national institution, and that 
in order to read even the advertisements today, one must be fairly 
intelligent, and, for that matter, a comparatively interested student 
of literature. 





PRONOUNCING AMERICAN ENGLISH 
JOHN S. KENYON 


Which of these is your speech? Each passage has been taken 
down as actually spoken in a natural conversational manner* by a 
cultivated representative of one section of the United States. 


1. ot hwat tam f ju gorn ta d1eksabrfen? ar Oot ai hdd ju tel jur bradr Sis 
mornin Set ju ekspektid te mit Im der ot abaut hef-pest tu. 

jes. wud ju lark ta dzomn os Ser? 

al wud, wid ple3r, bet arm nat §ur hwedr ar ken. m ent kes ar mast liv 
3 lt ta ket§ 8a foraklak tren. ar dont Irv hir nav; ar liv m 3a sabdbz, and ar 
wanta get hom brfor its dark. 

ar ju rial mm sat§ a hdri ta get hom? mast ju? if Its sol'l an Set okaunt, 
wi kon tek ju bek m aur kar. 

ken ju? Set, bi splendid! ol rait. 


2. ot hwat tam a ju gory ta S1eksabi§en? a Oot ar had ju tel ju brada Sts 
monit Set ju akspektid te mit Im Ser ot ebavt haf-past tu. 

jes. wud ju lark te d3oIn as Sea? 

al wud, wid pleza, bat arm not §ue hwe®er ai ken. mm ent kes al mast liv 
ali ta ket§ Se foraklok tren. ar dont liv hia nav; al liv m 3a sab3bz and al wanta 
get hom brfor its dak. 

a ju riali m sat§ 9a hari te get hom? mast ju? if Its sol'l on Set okaunt, wi 
ken tek ju bek m ava ka. 

ken ju? Set] br splendid! ol rait. 


*For the passage in ordinary spelling and for explanation of the phonetic sym- 
bols, see the article On Teaching Pronunciation in the May English Journal 
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3. ot hwat ta(1)m a ju goin te Steksabr§en? ar Oot a(1) hdd ju tel ju brade 
Sis moni) Set ju ekspektid ta mit 1m der ot sbxut hef-pest tu. 

jes. wud ju la(1)k ta d3om as Ser? 

a(1) wud, wi3 plegr, bet a(1)m not §ue hwe%e a(1) ken. m ent kes a(1) mast 
liv Slt ta ket§ Ga foaklok tren. a dont Irv hia(r) nev; a(1) liv m 8a saba(r)bz, 
and a(r) wont ta get hom bifoe rts dak. 

ar ju rialz m sat§ a hari ta get hom? mast ju? if its sol'r on Set okeunt, 
wi kon tek ju bek m ava ka. 

ken ju? Set} br splendid! ol rait. 


The third speaker’s [at]-sound varies from [a1] to [a1] and some- 
times almost to simple [a]. When the second element is very faint, 
it is indicated thus: [a(1)]. The diphthong in about is nearly [xv], 
with the first element not fully [z], but nearer to [z] than to [a]. 
The [z]-sound in can is high—in the direction of [e]. One feature is 
to be noted in some cases, the use of the retroflex [3] in accented 
syllables but neutral [a] instead of retroflex [r] in unaccented, as in 
such a word as further [fs3a]. The use of [r] is not at all regular, the 
[r] often being retained before consonants and dropped before vowels. 
Sometimes in place of a retroflex vowel there is a vowel with “point- 
modification,” i.e., the point of the tongue is raised only slightly 
instead of being retroflexed, as in [sab3(r)bz, hart]. 

Three main types of cultivated American English are recognized 
by authorities; e.g., by Professor Krapp in his important History of 
the English Language in America. They are the Eastern, the Southern, 
and the Western or General American. The last named is that used 
by most Americans (and many Canadians) who are not definitely 
southern or from eastern New England, or from New York City and 
regions within its immediate influence. 

The first specimen represents the writer’s pronunciation. Typical 
features are: The use of the consonant [r]-sound before consonants 
and finally, as in your [jur], morning [mornin], there [Ser], sure [Sur], 
here {hir|, dark [dark], etc.; the use of the retroflex vowel—a vowel 
made while the point of the tongue is curled up—either in accented 
syllables such as heard [had], early [sli], suburbs [sabsbz] (with sec- 
ondary accent), hurry [har], or in unaccented syllables as in are [r], 
brother [bradr], pleasure [plezr], whether [hwedr] (When there is no 
danger of misunderstanding, the unaccented retroflex vowel [r] is 
usually written simply [r], as in better [betr]) ; the use of [a] instead of 
[a] or [3] in words like hurry, where a vowel follows the [r]; and the 
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use of [x] instead of [a] in words like half, past. Other similar words 
are ask, last, bath, after, —about 150 words in all.? 

The speaker of the second passage is a native of Boston. Typical 
features are: Loss of consonant [r] before consonants and finally, as 
in your [ju], morning [monty], dark [dak], or alteration of [r] to [a], 
as in there [Sxa], sure [Sua], here [h1a]; but when [r] comes before a 
vowel in the next word, it is retained, as in there at [Ser at], whether I 
[hweSer at], before it’s [brfor its], four o’clock [foraklok]; use of the 
accented vowel [3] instead of General American [3], as in heard [had], 
early [al1], suburbs [sAbabz]; use of the unaccented vowel [a] in place 
of General American [r], as in are [a], brother [brade], pleasure 
[ple3za], whether [hweSa]; use of [A] in place of [3] in words like hurry 
[hart]; use of [p] in place of General American [a] in words like not, 
want, on. This last feature is not invariable in the Boston type, but 
is more common there than in General American. 

I was unable to supply at this time a transcription of typical 
Southern speech. The specimen given represents a mixed dialect. 
It is the speech of a person born in Southern Illinois, of Kentucky 
ancestry, who has lived in Missouri and Texas, and whose speech 
has been considerably modified by contacts. I have attempted to 
represent in the transcription only a few of the more striking 
features. 

Typical features of Southern speech in general are: the use of 
[], as in General American, in the group of words including half, 
past, laugh, ask, etc. (except in and around Richmond, Va., where 
[a] is used in these words); but like all [z]-sounds in the South, it is 
higher—nearer to [e]—than in the North and East, being, in fact, 
practically like British [a], which is higher than in General Ameri- 
can; more frequent use of [p] in words like what, want, on, etc. than 
in General American; frequent loss or change of [r] even before 
vowels, as in four o’clock {foaklok], before it’s dark [bifoa its dak]; 
frequent use (not found in the specimen) of [8a] before vowels, as in 
the end [Sa end], where General American and Eastern have [31], as 
in [Sr end]. 

A rough and ready rule for distinguishing the three types, aside 
from peculiarities of voice and intonation, is: When [a] in words like 


2For a full list, see American Pronunciation, p. 100. 
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past is combined with loss of [r] as in dark [dak], you have Boston, 
New York, or Richmond: [afte dak]; when [x] in past is combined 
with loss of [r] in dark, you have Southern: [zfta dak] (but this is 
sometimes heard in New England); when [z] in past is combined 
with retention of [r] everywhere, you have General American: 
[eftr dark]. 

In order to be practical for teaching pronunciation in schools, 
phonetic symbols must be kept as simple as possible. Each symbol 
stands for a kind of average sound. For example, in speaking the 
words get, men, send, bed, bell, ordinarily a speaker does not use 
exactly the same vowel sound before the different consonants, but 
the vowel varies over a considerable range, though the speaker may 
not be aware of it. However, the symbol [e] is used to express them 
all. Such a group of slightly varying sounds that are commonly 
thought to be the same is called a phoneme. The phonetic alphabet 
here used provides one symbol for each phoneme. It is on this 
principle that in the transcriptions above the symbols [e] and [o] are 
used when in reality the sound is often a diphthong [er] or [ov]; but 
(e] and [er], or [o] and [ov] always belong to the same phoneme. 

It will be noted that the length of vowels is not indicated in the 
specimens. When it is desired to do this, the length-sign [*] may be 
placed after the vowel. Other diacritics are available for finer dis- 
tinctions, but they need not be explained here at this time. They 
can be found in almost any copy of Le Mattre Phonétique, the official 
publication of the International Phonetic Association. 

It will be found, after a little practice, that the symbols here 
given will exhibit for practical purposes most of the common varie- 
ties of American speech in a way that would be impossible with the 
ordinary alphabet. This is the only phonetic alphabet that is in 
world-wide use. 




































SELLING IDEAS—AND SOMETHING MORE 
EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 


The stage of the ninth grade is all set today, but not at the sug- 
gestion of any youngster. The teacher is entirely responsible this 
time for what is going to take place. A week ago, using as the basis 
of her assignment the new literature book which had been added to 
the class texts for supplementary reading, she had asked the pupils 
to try to “sell” to their classmates some of the selections which they 
had found in their new reader, but—well, it was because they had 
been unable to rise to the occasion that she planned this unit of 
work. 

Throughout her preparations one thing has stood out clearly in 
her thought—the children must be made to feel that by the use of 
language they can bring about their own purposes and often affect 
the actions of others. However, she realizes only too well that the 
children can never be made to see this fact by mere talk from her. 
She turns, therefore, to the business world for the setting of her 
project, and looks to the dramatist, the poster-maker, and the ad- 
vertisement-writer to be her chief allies. 

For the first day, she plans a reading in character of Barrie’s 
play The Will. The curtains in the front of the classroom are drawn 
back, revealing the office of Devizes and Devizes, in which scene 
the youthful actors read their parts. The teacher has used this play 
approach to the project, because it connects immediately with the 
unit of work which the pupils have lately completed,’ and because 
it will acquaint them with certain business conventions. Then, too, 
it will furnish talking points as to the value of keeping to the pur- 
pose in business conferences, the manner of opening and closing an 
interview, and other matters of interest in executing simple busi- 
ness transactions which the children must know as the project pro- 
gresses. 

On the second day, the lesson opens with a brief review of the 
value of economy in the use of words in a dramatic production. 


4See “Dramatization and the Group Method,” English Journal, April, 1928. 
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The teacher turns quite naturally from this discussion to the neces- 
sity for economy in the use of words in telegrams and cables, in the 
writing of posters and advertisements. She has placed about the 
room numerous posters which, by effective illustrations and a few 
words well selected and arranged, are designed (1) to attract at- 
tention, (2) to arouse interest, (3) to create a sense of need, and 
(4) to induce favorable action. The teacher and the pupils analyze 
these posters to discover what makes them commercially effective. 
Newspapers are then distributed. Each child is asked to select 
an advertisement, to state for what class of customers it is de- 
signed, and to explain what method the writer employed in carrying 
through the four “selling steps” noted in the analysis of the posters. 
The relative value of ideas as illustrated by the size and kind of 
type employed, the order of detail followed, and any other devices 
designed to stimulate some purchasing emotion in a possible cus- 
tomer, are all examined and criticized for their potential effective- 
ness in bringing about sales. From the discussion which follows, 
the teacher passes naturally to the immediate preparation for her 
assignment. She wishes the children to appreciate the immense 
value of the skilful arrangement of ideas in the effecting of a pur- 
pose, and so she pictures to them a boy of their own age, an honor 
student with a perfect attendance record, who is keenly eager to 
secure what he wants through a simple request. He has seen in the 
window of a store in the business section of the town a radio set 
which he can purchase at a great reduction. He has long been sav- 
ing for this very kind of machine, and he has now in hand just 
enough money with which to buy this particular set. He is afraid 
that, should he wait until school is over, he may lose his oppor- 
tunity. There is a strict rule that no one is to leave the premises 
during school hours. Before school opens, therefore, he must inter- 
view the principal, a man who is usually inclined to be rigid in his 
impartiality. The teacher reminds the children that such a crisis in 
their everyday lives has often confronted them in their relations 
with their fellows or with their elders, at school or at home, and she 
suggests that whether or not they have succeeded in getting what 
they have wanted has depended largely upon the approach which 
they have used, and that whether or not they have succeeded a sec- 
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ond time has depended upon the impression they have left upon 
the mind of the person of whom they had made their previous re- 
quest. For their third lesson they are to do two things: write out 
the opening sentences of the boy’s appeal to his principal, in which 
he tries to secure a favorable response, and compose in dialogue 
form any similar experience which they have had. The teacher 
promises them the greater part of the next day’s English period for 
the reading aloud of these original dialogues. 

The procedure on the third day is largely determined by the 
assignment. The lesson begins with a lively class discussion of the 
first sentence which the boy should use in his request. Should he 
begin by asking permission to leave the building, and then justify 
his request by furnishing details as to his being an honor student 
with a perfect attendance record, or should he reverse the order of 
his remarks? From the discussion of this case, with which all the 
children are familiar, the teacher is able to set up standards for 
criticizing the original interviews in dialogue form which the writ- 
ers are now ready to read. In order that they can decide whose little 
dramas are best worthy of production, the teacher divides the class 
into small groups, each of which numbers not more than five mem- 
bers. Everyone reads within his group what he has written, and the 
members of each group, in the light of the standards already set 
up, discuss the compositions and decide which one will make the 
most effective play interview. When this decision is reached, they 
consider the problem of production—how can they, from their 
study of the Atlantic Book of Junior Plays, present their interview 
simply and effectively ?? 

The fourth lesson of the series proves to be a time of entertain- 
ment and enlightenment. One after another the various groups 
present their interviews, reading them in character. These readings 
are followed by class discussion. In directing the criticism, the 
teacher always keeps her main objective in mind. She never loses 
sight of the fact that she is trying to show the pupils that by a skil- 
ful selection and arrangement of ideas they are often able to ob- 
tain their desires. For the next lesson every child is to plan an in- 
terview in which he tries to convince a prospective employer that 


* See “Dramatization and the Group Method,” English Journal, April, 1928. 
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he is the applicant who is preéminently fitted for some summer po- 
sition. 

When the children enter the room the next day, they find on 
the blackboard good and bad letters of application, and on the bul- 
letin board, model typewritten letters dealing with the same general 
subject. All of these letters are analyzed in the light of the adver- 
tising and poster study as to their selling qualities. Has the appli- 
cant, as in the interview, had some one in mind whom he wishes to 
influence? Has he selected those arguments which will win for him 
what he wants? Has he arranged his written material effectively? 
What rule should guide him in the order in which he places inclosed 
recommendations? How does the appearance of his letter reflect his 
personality? These and many other similar questions the teacher 
takes up with the pupils before they read their interviews of appli- 
cation. Again the children follow the procedure of the preceding 
lesson—all read within their respective groups and decide upon the 
best interview produced in their group. At this point, in order that 
she may direct the attention of the pupils to the similarity between 
the selling of service in an interview and in a letter of application, 
the teacher has one or two of these selected interviews staged ex- 
temporaneously. Within the last few minutes of the period, the 
teacher calls the attention of the class to the discussion of the model 
letters in their composition text, and asks that each pupil read this 
and then write a letter of application for the same position as the 
one he aimed to secure by his interview. 

In order that the next day’s proceedings may resemble in a way 
a real situation, the teacher asks each group to select the pupil who 
has lately shown the greatest critical ability to act the part of em- 
ployer for his group. This pupil then takes his place on the stage 
and reads to another pupil taking the part of a member of the em- 
ploying firm, the letters of their group. The two discuss the mer- 
its of the applicants and the letters as they reveal personality, and 
finally decide upon the applicant to whom they will write granting 
an interview. This kind of activity is continued up to the last ten 
minutes of the hour. The teacher then makes the final assignment, 
which brings the children back to the aim of the whole series of les- 
sons. Within a week every pupil is expected to select and read any 
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one of the plays listed in Book III, Bolenius’ Literature in the Jun- 
ior High School,’ and really “sell” his choice to the class. Several 
children may work together and read in character a crisis occur- 
ring in their play, some may design posters, others may write news- 
paper advertisements, while still others may prepare dramatic 
criticisms. All must have as their prime objective the presenting of 
a play to the class in such an attractive advertising way that for 
many weeks to come there will be a veritable run upon the city li- 
brary for plays of interest to children. 





THE OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


ROBERT POOLEY 


The remarkable benefits derived from the use of objective 
measuring instruments in the specific subjects of the high-school 
curriculum induced the writer to attempt to do for English com- 
position what has already been done in the field of mathematics, 
history, and science; namely, to create an objective test of high 
reliability for which standardized age and grade norms might be 
obtained. The difficulties attendant upon such an undertaking were 
fully conceded at the outset. The fact that English composition is 
not a single ability, but is rather an assemblage of skills, habits, 
judgments, and attitudes, involving an inextricable union of subjec- 
tive content and objective form, has long seemed an insurmount- 
able barrier to objective measurement. The objective measure- 
ment of intelligence, however, and the quantitative measurement 
of other complex abilities, as for example musical ability, per- 
haps offer a possible solution to the problem. An analysis of the 
complex ability into its component parts, the creation of tests to 
measure objectively these parts, and the comparison of the com- 
posite scores thus obtained with an established criterion, form the 
technique for the quantitative measurement of complex abilities. 
If the scores objectively obtained reveal a high degree of positive 


*See also plays recommended in Mackay’s Children’s Theatres and Plays (Ap- 
pleton). 
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relationship with the performance of the ability, measured sub- 
jectively by a group of qualified judges, the objective test may be 
said to yield significant scores for the ability. This, in brief, was 
the assumption upon which this study was based. A test calling for 
specific composition abilities was constructed, each section being 
subjected to careful experimentation and revision. The test as a 
whole was then given to a group of senior and junior high school 
students, and the scores thus obtained were compared with the 
subjective evaluation of themes written by the same students. 

The test consisted of eight sections grouped into these general 
classes: Mechanics, including punctuation and spelling; sentence 
construction, involving the analysis and synthesis of sentence ele- 
ments; and maturity, tested by the pupils’ skill in the use of idio- 
matic expressions and in the comprehension of words. 

Section 1 was designed to test the mechanical features of writ- 
ing. A narrative of 165 words was arranged in the following 
manner: 


Cc Ps Several days ago the Teacher of our class 
ie a in english literature told us that we 


In each line one of four possible sorts of errors may occur; a word 
wrongly capitalized, a word which should be capitalized, incorrect 
or omitted punctuation, and the misuse or omission of the apos- 
trophe. The pupil must determine the nature of the error, and in- 
dicate his decision by underscoring one of the printed symbols at 
the left margin. It was then easy for the scorer to pass down the 
vertical column with a key to make a rapid correction. 

Section 2, called Word Recall, was actually a spelling test. The 
aim here was to create a test which would call forth spontaneously 
the pupil’s mental image of a given word uninfluenced by suggested 
spellings. The device of associative recall was modified by the ad- 
dition of the first two letters of the derived word, making the asso- 
ciation practically automatic without influencing the spelling. The 
exercises appeared thus: 


1. length breadth width he 
2. silent still peaceful qu 
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Sections 3, 4, and 5 involved the recognition of sentence ele- 
ments. Section 3 was a group of fifteen sentences including the fol- 
lowing elements: 


. An adverbial clause preceding the main clause. 

. Two independent clauses not joined by a conjunction. 

A non-restrictive adjective clause. 

. Two independent clauses joined by a conjunction. 

. A restrictive adjective clause. 

Two independent clauses joined by “then.” 

A prepositional phrase preceding the main clause. 

. A statement followed by a question. 

. An independent clause following a main clause, but introduced by a 
prepositional phrase. 

10. A dependent clause of result. 


Co ONAN PW ND 


Although the pupil responded to this exercise by supplying the 
proper punctuation, it should not be confused with a punctuation 
exercise. The ability called for was distinctly that of sentence 
knowledge, for the recognition of which punctuation was merely a 
means. 

Section 4 was an attempt to get the pupil to exercise a degree 
of synthesis in uniting clauses to incomplete sentences. From a 
list of unnumbered clauses the pupil selected one to complete each 
of the numbered incomplete sentences. The ability measured by 
this exercise was similar to that of section 3, but the situation in- 
volved was more nearly that of the actual construction of complex 
and compound sentences. 

Section 5 was a narrative constructed of declarative, interroga- 
tive, imperative, and inverted sentences. In the course of the nar- 
rative some clauses and phrases were improperly punctuated as 
sentences. The exercise called into play the critical faculties of the 
pupil, as he had not only to detect the wrongly terminated word 
groups, but also to avoid calling false a correct but irregular 
sentence. 

Sections 6, 7, and 8 were an attempt to measure the maturity 
and comprehension of the pupil as significant factors of writing 
ability. The highly significant characteristic which differentiates 
the mature writer from the inexperienced and immature is in the 
use of idioms and idiomatic grammatical forms. The term mature, 
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of course, is used here only to indicate the quality of the product, 
irrespective of the age of the writer. Two sections were therefore 
constructed to challenge the pupil’s skill in usage. Section 6 con- 
tained five exercises like the sample below: 


Frank came a little (way, ways) home with me. 


Exercise 7 contained fourteen sentences, ten of which violated the 
canons of good usage, and four of which were correct though idio- 
matic. They were arranged thus: 


1. ( ) It was so lovely of you to come to see us. 


Since the correctness of some colloquial expressions is an open 
question, the directions specifically stated that correct literary us- 
age was desired. 

Section 8 consisted of a paragraph from a current magazine 
article of medium difficulty which was to be read for comprehen- 
sion. Ten questions, worded as below, formed the pupil’s response. 

Select from the foregoing passage: 





1. An adverb meaning nearly, about: 


Three things were required of the pupil: 

A recognition of the word called for from its synonyms; a 
knowledge of syntax and grammar; and an understanding of the 
passage read to be able to return to the desired word. 

The chief objection to be addressed to such a test is that it is 
merely another test of English forms, ignoring the subtler and more 
important elements of content. There are two answers to this ob- 
jection. The first is that the test measures indirectly certain men- 
tal abilities contributary to excellence in content, namely, verbal 
recall and association, ingenuity, selective judgment, and compre- 
hension. The second answer is that in the case of high-school stu- 
dents, general excellence in content is positively correlated with 
general excellence in form. Furthermore, no claim is made for the 
test as a measuring instrument for general composition ability un- 
less it can be proved to yield scores bearing a high positive correla- 
tion with the actual writing of themes. 

There were three steps in the experiment from which the data 
for this study were obtained. The first step was to form the com- 
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position test itself, which has been described above. The second 
step was to secure scores made upon this test and upon actual 
themes written by the same children in the grades of the junior and 
senior high school. To accomplish this, 200 children in the junior 
and senior high school of Colorado State Teachers College Train- 
ing School were selected to be the subjects of the experiment. The 
pupils in each section were notified several days in advance that 
upon a certain date they would be expected to write in class a short 
theme on the subject “My Most Exciting Ride.” On the date set, 
the examiner distributed uniform paper and gave instructions for 
the writing of the theme. No names were put on the papers, but 
each student placed a code number on his paper, which correspond- 
ed with his name on the examiner’s list. When all the themes had 
been collected, they were distributed into two groups, one contain- 
ing all the senior high school themes and one all the junior high 
school themes. The themes in each group were shuffled, a slip was 
attached to each paper covering the number, and they were then 
given in turn to three judges for evaluation. The judges were ex- 
perienced student-teachers, who were at the time teaching English 
composition in the Training School. A typewritten sheet contain- 
ing the following directions was given to each judge. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES 


1. What is desired in this experiment is an impartial, critical evaluation of the 
merit of the themes submitted. 

2. As you read each theme, base your judgment upon these points: 

a) Is the pupil able to express his thoughts in readable English without nu- 
merous or serious errors? 

b) Is he clear, logical, concise; or rambling and vague? 

c) Does he show maturity in thought, structure, and wording; or does he 
write primer sentences in a childish vocabulary? 

3. As soon as you have finished reading a theme, place it in one of five piles 
arranged in order of merit. Do not grade a theme or attempt to classify the 
pile at the first reading. 

4. When all have been read and placed in one of the five piles, go through each 
pile and arrange the themes in order of merit, the best on top. 

5. Now make sure that the last papers in pile number one are superior to the 
first paper in pile number two, and so on. 

6. When all the papers are arranged in a descending order of merit, as ac- 

curately as you can place them, assign a grade to each paper on the basis of 
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100 points, assuming that a superior high-school paper is worth not more 
than 85 points, and the most inferior not less than 20 points. 
7. Write nothing on the theme paper itself; record your grade on the loose 
slip attached at the top. MAKE NO CORRECTIONS ON ANY PAPER. 
8. Except when it influences spelling, or clearly indicates immaturity, do not 
let handwriting be a factor in your judgment. This experiment is a test of 
composition ability. 

When one judge had completed grading the themes according 
to the foregoing instructions, they were returned to the examiner, 
the graded slip was removed, numbered, and filed; a fresh slip was 
attached, and they were ready for the next judge. By this means 
the value given by any one judge was in no way influenced by the 
score of the previous judge, and at the same time error was avoided 
by having the actual score attached to the paper when the judg- 
ment was made. When the report from the three judges was com- 
plete, the three scores assigned to each theme were averaged and 
the resulting average score was recorded opposite the pupil’s name 
on the examiner’s list. 

Within a few days after the theme had been written in any 
particular section, in all cases less than a week, the section was 
given the composition test. These test papers were scored by the 
examiner, and the pupil’s grade was entered upon the records op- 
posite the average grade made by him on the theme. In this way 
the data for the relationship study were obtained and compiled. 

It is at once apparent that the results of an experiment so lim- 
ited in scope as this can be taken merely as indicative of a possible 
truth. In the first place the criterion established by the subjective 
grading of a theme by three judges is far from affording a reliable 
estimate of the composition ability of a given student. Columns 2, 
3, and 4 of Table I show how widely three careful judges will vary 
in grading a single paper. In the second place, one theme is not a 
fair basis of judgment for an ability so complex as English com- 
position. And thirdly, two hundred cases are very few upon which 
to base statistical evidence. 

The reliability of the test itself was determined by the method 
of self-correlation, the Spearman formula’ being employed. The 


* Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, p. 271. New York; 
Longmans Green & Company, 1926. 
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coefficient of self-correlation, or as it is sometimes called, the co- 
efficient of reliability, was found to be .83 with a probable error of 
.021. This coefficient reveals that a score obtained upon the test is 
approximately 50 per cent better than a guess, and since a coeffi- 
cient of .95 is only 70 per cent better than a guess, the test may be 
said to have a fairly high degree of reliability. There is needed, 
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THE ScoRES AWARDED THEMES BY THREE JUDGES, THE AVERAGE OF THESE 
SCORES, AND THE SCORE UPON THE COMPOSITION TEST FOR 
NINETEEN PUuPILs IN SECTION A OF THE TWELFTH GRADE 




















Pupil’s Number Judge A Judge B Judge C Average Test Score 
OO 68 65 41 58 84 
See 84 83 70 79 79 
Ce 68 56 44 56 87 
ee 65 63 76 68 88 
OS ee ee 78 85 67 77 77 
12-A-6........ 48 37 51 45 gI 
a 52 79 79 7° gI 
12-A-8........ 80 75 70 75 73 
T2-AWO. 2000 80 7° 79 76 81 
12-A-10....... 80 79 81 80 87 
12-A-II....... 62 80 70 72 72 
12-A-I2...... 80 70 59 69 70 
Ce 48 84 85 72 04 
12-A-14....... 60 45 43 49 72 
oe ae | 70 43 47 53 87 
T2-A-16.....+. 85 85 85 85 | 04 
fae > 85 72 58 70 81 
12-A-18....... 78 62 57 66 72 
12-A-I9....... 25 82 68 58 | 81 

















however, a further revision of the test to raise the reliability to at 
least .go. 

The results of the experiment may be summed up as follows: 

I. The scores yielded by an objective test in composition abili- 
ties are more reliable than the scores awarded themes written by 
the same pupil, although carefully graded by a competent teacher. 
The reliability coefficient for the test was .83 as compared with a 
coefficient of .49 for the grades awarded a set of themes by two of 
the judges. 

II. In spite of the influence of uncontrolled subjective factors, 
the scores upon the test when compared with the theme grades re- 
veal a definite positive relationship. The coefficient of correlation 
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was .54 with a probable error of .034. The test is at least partially 
valid as a measure of general composition ability. 

The value of this study lies not so much in what it can demon- 
strate statistically as it does in opening up a new approach to the 
old problem of grading original composition. The results do not 
prove that composition can be objectively measured, but they do 
show that even under unfavorable conditions and with limited 
scope, an encouraging amount of positive correlation between ob- 
jective test scores and subjective theme evaluations may be ob- 
tained. A further study is now under way, employing a revised 
test, using over a thousand pupils as subjects, and basing the crite- 
rion upon several themes from each pupil, carefully graded upon an 
established scale. 





THE TARDY IRISH DRAMA 
ANDREW E. MALONE 


The very prominent position which the Irish Drama has se- 
cured during the first quarter of the twentieth century tends to ob- 
scure the fact that until the end of the nineteenth century Ireland 
had been without any national drama in either the Irish or the Eng- 
lish languages. It is certainly somewhat peculiar that one of the 
oldest of the world’s civilizations, with a culture and a literature 
continuing almost without a break from the pre-Christian era, 
should never have attempted to give expression in dramatic form 
to its hopes and its fears at an earlier date. Ireland had reached a 
high state of civilization at the time when the Greek and Roman 
dramatists were in their prime, and it was due largely to the ef- 
forts of Irish missionary scholars that the classical languages and 
literatures were revived in medieval Europe. But Ireland itself re- 
mained impassive to the great movement in European culture 
which is known as the Renaissance. The revival of art and litera- 
ture throughout Europe did not affect Ireland, and it is possible 
even that Ireland remained unaware that the Latin races had 
brought drama back again to the world, and that this revived 
drama had reached its apogee in the work of an Englishman named 
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William Shakespeare. It was not that all the people of Ireland 
were completely unacquainted with the revival of art and letters 
in Europe, as there is sufficient evidence to suggest that as great a 
proportion of the Irish population of the time was as literate as any 
in the world; but there seems to have been a lack of curiosity and 
a complete absence of that spirit of emulation which is essential to 
the growth of literature and the arts. It would almost seem that 
Ireland had not belonged to the European system, and that it was 
completely indifferent to anything that Europe might do or say. 
Throughout the later Middle Ages there were plays in Latin, Greek, 
French, German, and English; but it was not until the year 19o1 
that there was a play in Irish. Ireland was unaware of, or perhaps 
only very ostentatiously ignored, something that the other nations 
valued very highly. 

It is true that the political and social conditions in Ireland were 
not favorable to the growth of the drama in any regular way; but 
it may be doubted whether they were entirely responsible for its 
complete neglect. It is true that the history of Ireland is one long 
chronicle of war, pillage, confiscation, and repression. Before the 
coming of the Norsemen the men of Ireland were busy fighting 
each other; the Norse invaders merely provided new combatants 
and gave greater variety to the warlike combinations. In time these 
combinations became unfavorable to the Norsemen and they were 
defeated. But from the Battle of Clontarf in 1ro14 to the landing 
of the Normans under Strongbow in 1169 there was a century and 
a half of comparative peace, but even then there was no attempt 
to develop on the lines of other European countries. With Strong- 
bow came many of the Normans whose people had so recently con- 
quered England, and they allied themselves with, or fought against, 
sections of the Irish people as occasion demanded. In due time 
came the plantations and expropriations of Elizabeth, the sangui- 
nary fanaticism of Cromwell, and the tortuous wars of the Stuarts, 
followed by comparative calm for nearly two centuries. The little 
war at the end of the eighteenth century, and the complete engross- 
ment of the people in politics throughout the nineteenth, completes 
a hurried record of national unrest. For the greater part of the 
time the Irish people were helots in their own land by the opera- 
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tion of penal laws against their national culture and religious be- 
liefs. But even when all this has been given due consideration it is 
not quite sufficient to explain the absence of a national drama. 
Europe as a whole was, during the Middle Ages, little different 
from, or better than, Ireland in political and social conditions. 
Throughout Europe emperors, kings, princes, popes, dukes, doges, 
barons, and free cities competed with each other for power and 
domination. Europe, too, had its religious persecutions, robberies, 
burnings, plunderings, butcheries, and helotry. But despite all 
these the arts flourished and the drama had its allotted place in the 
life of large sections of the population. France, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, and even England had their internal wars and persecutions, 
but these did not prevent the growth of a national drama, as the 
wars of the Greeks of an earlier age did not prevent the growth of 
a drama which has delighted the world for two thousand years. 
Through all their troubles these countries maintained a cultural 
standard which gave them difference and distinction. In Ireland, 
too, a cultural standard was maintained, but in the very mainte- 
nance of that standard there originated a system which probably 
more than any other single cause prevented the growth of a dis- 
tinctively national drama. That system was the poetry recitals 
given by the bards and the diffusion of news and stories by the 
hearthstone. This system had its beginnings with the bards and the 
shanachies in the halls of the nobles and the cottages of the com- 
mon people. By the end of the nineteenth century it had so de- 
generated that it was represented only by the public reading of the 
weekly newspapers and the speeches of politicians. 

This peculiarity was not confined entirely to Ireland; it may 
be found in all the countries which it is now fashionable to call 
Celtic. Scotland had no national drama until very recent. years, 
and Wales has only begun to take an interest in the subject. Some 
there are who would ascribe the absence of drama from these 
countries to the alleged dreaminess of the Celt, which is supposed 
to have prevented the entire race from mastering the mechanics 
of the stage. Those who advance such a theory seem to forget that 
in its beginnings the drama had no mechanics at all. Drama be- 
gan as an offshoot of religious rites. As in classical Greece, so it 
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was in medieval France, Italy, Germany, and England, and there 
was no obstacle which prevented the comparatively simple peo- 
ple of these countries from performing, understanding, and enjoy- 
ing the dramatic representations which were generally simple tales 
simply presented. The Catholic church actively aided and encour- 
aged the growth of this simple drama, and in England as early 
as the ninth century tropes, or additional texts to ecclesiastical 
music in dramatic form, seem to have been fairly common. They 
were invariably composed by monks or nuns and performed by 
selected members of the congregations. In the beginning these 
tropes were part of the actual religious services, but gradually they 
were detached and presented separately as drama with a definitely 
religious purpose. Gradually, too, in the different countries frag- 
ments of the native speech came to be inserted in the Latin texts, 
and the drama began to move toward the people and to be shaped 
by the genius of the different nations. As in classical Greece song 
had developed into acted drama, or at least into the germ from 
which drama developed as a separate art distinct from religious 
observances, and distinct from song. In Ireland there was no such 
development. Song Ireland seems to have had in abundance, but 
there were no tropes to give the people that turn toward represen- 
tation which produced the drama in other countries. The heroic 
poems of the bards were only recited as an aria, though they would 
probably have gained very considerably had they been enacted in 
the presence of those whose feats of valor they were intended to 
celebrate. But no such representation was attempted, and a very 
promising basis for acted drama seems to have passed unobserved. 
Also there seems to have been no association of religious rites with 
the dramatic form such as may be found in other Catholic coun- 
tries. The earliest forms of Druidic worship must have contained 
something which would nowadays be called dramatic, but all traces 
of these ceremonies seem to have been erased from the Irish mind at 
an early period of Christianity. So from neither of its religious sys- 
tems did Ireland receive any impulse toward drama, and the early 
forms which are such a conspicuous feature in the drama of other 
Christian countries have no equivalent in Ireland. 

In Ireland recitation took the place that representation took 
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in other countries. The nobility and the aristocracy maintained 
the bards, and the ordinary folk had the shanachies, or story-tell- 





ers, to provide recreation and instruction. The spoken word was 
of the greatest importance; the imagination of the listener sup- 
plied all the dramatic action that was required. In these recitals it 
was the word that was most important, and the use of the fine word 
was governed by a technique that was probably the most elaborate 
in medieval Europe. The manner of delivery, too, had to be of the 
very highest standard if the significance of the fine word were to be 
recognized by the auditors and full value to be had by them of the 
dramatic content of the poem or story. These technical details of 
manner and matter have left a very deep impression on the Irish 
mind, an impression that is probably as deep today as it was in any 
period of the national life. It is certainly of some significance that 
the manner of a speech today, its wording and the form of its de- 
livery, is of greater importance than the thought it may contain. 








A speech in Ireland is just a speech—a form of artistic exercise to 
be enjoyed or endured according to the mood of the listener and 
the virtuosity of the performer. That is something which all Irish 
politicians understand almost by instinct; and it is certainly not ac- 
cidental that most Irish political speeches are calculated to thrill 
rather than to enlighten. In a way these speeches of the politicians, 
particularly during the nineteenth century, gave to the people all 
the artistic entertainment which they could understand or procure. 
Since the bards recited no more, and the shanachies read only the 
newspapers where they survived at all, the political orator had to 
take the places of both. He had to give his audience an emotional 
thrill or he would be deemed a failure. At Westminster Irish poli- 
ticians had to give reasoned argument if a case were to be made 
convincing; in Ireland it was necessary to be flamboyantly rhe- 

torical, with a richness of highly colored metaphor and a copious 
supply of adjectives. Every speech in Ireland had to be a “sermon 

in melodrama,” with Ireland in the part of Cinderella under the 
name of the Sean Bhan Bhoct, Kathleen ni Houlihan, or some oth- 
er fanciful name. So in the nineteenth century, when other coun- 
tries were turning toward realism in the theater, the only form of 
drama available to the mass of the Irish people was that supplied 
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by the dramatization of political conditions in the speeches of poli- 
ticians. But these politicians knew their work; they really were 
spellbinders; and when they had finished all that remained was the 
impression of a morceau beautifully played by a master. Their 
style has left its mark on the mind of the country; it may be noted 
in the work of many Irish dramatists, and it is obvious in all Irish 
audiences. 

The mystery or miracle plays were as unknown to the Irish 
people as were the tropes of an earlier age. The craft and the trade 
guilds which gave these early efforts at dramatic representation 
their important places in the history of the drama in England and 
other countries had but small influence in Irish life at any time. 
They were not Irish; the Irish craftsman had an entirely different 
form of regulation and organization, something more nearly ap- 
proaching an artistic hierarchy than a trading body. The guilds 
came into Ireland from England, and their membership in Ireland 
was composed mainly of English people. These people acted in 
their Irish guilds as their relatives acted in the cognate guilds in 
England. In Dublin and the few other Irish towns where they 
were established they gave their displays of the mysteries, evident- 
ly the same versions as were being used by their brethren in Eng- 
land, and adopted patron saints; but at no time did they ever be- 
come Irish in thought or outlook. When the religious cleavage 
came, and divergence became necessary after the changes made in 
England under Elizabeth, the Irish guilds became Protestant and 
the Catholic Irish were excluded from membership. This religious 
cleavage probably prevented the guilds from becoming Irish, or at 
least from being governed by a majority of Irish members. Had 
there been no religious cleavage, the guilds would probably have 
been adapted to the conditions and circumstances of Irish life; but 
as things were they remained English, and Protestant, and there 
was no similar organization for Irish Catholics until the coming of 
the trade unions at a much later date. Too great emphasis cannot 
be placed upon the religious differences in their relation to the de- 
velopment of thought and activity in Ireland generally. The effects 
of the cleavage may be noted in every form of activity and in 
every phase of Irish life; but it may have been the wars and the 
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persecutions, rather than the religious differences themselves, that 
were really responsible. 

Certain it is, however, that Catholic Ireland had, and to some 
extent still has, the same idea of the theater that Jeremy Collier 
had of the Restoration drama. The theater is “bad,”’ just as novels 
are “bad,” and no really “good” person can have any intercourse 
with either form of artistic expression. This fact is all the more re- 
markable when it is remembered how much the drama in other Eu- 
ropean countries owes to the sympathy and encouragement of the 
Catholic church. In these other countries the earliest dramatists 
were generally monks or nuns, and it is hardly too much to say that 
without the active encouragement of the church there would have 
been no drama at all until a much later date. In France, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, and England the active encouragement seems to 
have been given willingly, even enthusiastically; but in Ireland it 
was withheld. Germany might have a dramatist nun in Roswitha 
of Gandersheim, who wrote a series of religious plays in the tenth 
century; but no such phenomenon occurred in Ireland. Mystery 
and miracle plays reached their highest point in popularity and 
development in the fourteenth century, after their performances 
had been conditioned and regularized by decree of Pope Urban IV, 
made operative by the Council of Vienne in 1311. On Corpus Chris- 
ti these plays were to be played together in more or less formal cy- 
cles so that they might present the whole story of the world from 
the creation of Adam to the resurrection of Christ. The good inten- 
tions of the Pope made little difference to Ireland in so far as the 
drama was concerned. In other Catholic countries the young drama 
was Catholic in atmosphere, Catholic in the personnel of its au- 
thors and actors, and sometimes native in its language. In Ireland 
it remained Catholic only so long as the membership of the guilds 
remained Catholic. When the membership of the guilds became 
Protestant the drama became Protestant also, and at no time was 
the young drama in Ireland native in its language. But even while 
the guilds remained Catholic there seems to have been no active 
encouragement given by the Catholic church in Ireland; and of 
course when the guilds became Protestant there was no intercourse 
with the Catholic clergy at all. It is not improbable that the later 
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coldness of the Irish Catholic church toward the drama was in- 
duced by the Protestantism of the guilds in those critical early 
years. In other Catholic countries there was no break in the trans- 
mission of religion and culture from one generation to another. In 
Ireland both the religion and culture of the people were relegated 
to an inferior position, and such drama as there was developed 
upon English lines and under Protestant patronage. To this fact 
may almost certainly be ascribed the later puritanical attitude to- 
ward the theater of Irish Catholics, an attitude which persists even 
to this day. As to the reason why the Catholic church in Ireland 
neglected the earlier mystery folk drama it is impossible to dis- 
cover now, and it will suffice to say that to that neglect is probably 
due the fact that Ireland had a national drama only in recent years. 

All these conditions and influences acted and reacted upon each 
other in such ways as to prevent, until the end of the nineteenth 
century, the growth of a native drama in Ireland. In Scandinavia, 
where the prevailing influences were somewhat similar, the devel- 
opment of drama was also delayed. There it was not until the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century that Holberg began his career as 
a dramatist under the influence of Moliére; and a century and a 
half elapsed before the drama in Scandinavia came to magnificent 
fruition in the plays of Ibsen and Strindberg. With Ibsen and 
Strindberg the Scandinavian drama burst forth in revolt. When 
the Irish drama came about the same time there was little of revolt 
in it; it resembled the drama of Holberg rather than that of Ibsen. 
This may have been because the drama in Ireland was something 
imposed upon the people from above rather than a spontaneous 
bursting forth from the ordinary life of the people. The theater in 
Ireland was a foreign thing, divorced from the national life, where- 
as in the Scandinavian countries it had grown gradually out of the 
life and culture of the several peoples. 

In the eighteenth century the theater in Dublin was of some 
importance and could boast that plays were produced upon its 
stage before they were seen in London. The standards of produc- 
tion and acting were at least as good as those of the London stage 
at the time, and many plays that were first performed in Dublin 
were afterward produced in London. But even that fact is of small 
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significance to the development of the drama in Ireland, because 
the Dublin theater of that time was the theater of an English col- 
ony which had its capital in London, and in its plays it followed the 
modes of the London theater as closely as circumstances would 
permit. It may be stated boldly as a fact that all drama in Ireland 
before the opening of this century was English, and that the im- 
pulse toward the presentation of plays upon the stage in Ireland 
came always from outside. The theater in Ireland was the preserve 
of the landed aristocracy, and the plays enacted had no connection 
with the life of the people. Much has been said and written against 
this Anglo-Irish landed class, but it must be said to its credit that 
it maintained its standards and its culture, though but a small mi- 
nority of the total population. From this class came also the long 
line of dramatists which enriched the English stage, and it is doubt- 
ful that if this class had not existed there would have been any the- 
atrical development in Ireland. These Irish landlords gave to Eng- 
lish drama Farquhar, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Wilde, and Shaw, and 
it can claim some of the credit for Congreve, who was educated in 
Dublin. These writers make the tradition of English comedy from 
the Restoration to our day. They have in common a perfection of 
dialogue which is distinctively Irish; and they also have that ready 
wit which is no less a distinguishing mark of the Irishman. They 
are all satirists, viewing English life with a somewhat disapproving 
smile; but in all their comedies it is the life of England that is de- 
picted; there is nothing of Ireland in them but the pert dialogue 
and ironic wit. Comedies by English writers tend to be humorous 
and sentimental, while comedies by Irishmen tend to be witty and 
ironic. Had it not been for the line of Irish writers from Farquhar 
to Shaw, English comedy would have been sadly deficient in that 
satiric content without which it loses much of its savor. It is unfor- 
tunate that Ireland should occupy such an inconspicuous place in 
the work of all these writers, and that they gave so little attention 
to the development of drama in their own country. 

During the eighteenth century the theater flourished in Dublin, 
and even during the early nineteenth century it maintained some 
vigor. Then the drama in England languished, and good acting 
alone kept the theater alive. The actor became supreme, and the 
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way was made clear for the domination of the actor-manager. The 
London actor-managers toured in Ireland and were invariably well 
rewarded by profitable journeys. But they killed the old stock 
companies and brought the theater in Ireland into dependence upon 
London for actors as well as plays. It was said that these actors 
found in Dublin an audience which was more appreciative and 
more critical than any audience to be found elsewhere in either is- 
land. The advent of Robertson as the leading dramatist in England 
completed the break in Ireland. The interest of Irish audiences in 
English plays began to wane, and even the finest acting of a play by 
Robertson failed to rouse the interest of an Irish audience. Robert- 
son’s plays were too definitely localized, too domestic, to be under- 
stood by Irish audiences which were unfamiliar with the finer 
points of the life depicted. The little snobberies and petty jeal- 
ousies upon which they were built were not understood in Ireland, 
and the very pedestrian character of the dialogue was much below 
the standard that Irish audiences demand in the theater. Into the 
gap thus left in the Dublin theater there came Dion Boucicault 
from the United States. He had discovered an audience for his 
plays among the Irish in America, and it was reasonable to suppose 
that what pleased people who had not long left Ireland would prove 
equally pleasing to the Irish at home. His supposition was accu- 
rate, and for nearly half a century the plays of Boucicault and his 
imitators continued to be popular on the Dublin stage. Boucicault 
gave to Irish audiences what they wanted: color, romance, high- 
sounding words, deeds of daring, and the spirit of sacrifice. It is 
easy to laugh at his melodrama, but he brought the Irish masses 
into the theater by giving them drama that they could understand, 
and with which they sympathized. For that alone he deserves to be 
remembered. His work was continued by J. W. Whitebread in a 
series of very patriotic melodramas which continued to fill the the- 
ater almost to the eve of the Great War. The type of stage Irish- 
man which these two playwrights managed to popularize was a 
compound of all the virtues which the Irishman was sure he pos- 
sessed, and the self-satisfied audiences were given villains whom 
they could hiss and heroes who died for the liberation of their coun- 
try. Wolfe Tone, Robert Emmet, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Nap- 
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per Tandy were a few of the heroes who roused Dublin audiences 
to enthusiasm in the plays of Whitebread and his associates. These 
plays were Irish in theme, as Robertson’s were English, and almost 
for the first time they gave to Ireland drama which had some con- 
nection with the life and thought of the people. They were poor 
plays, but they made history real for thousands of Irish people. 
Meanwhile melodrama had invaded life in the turmoil of the 
Parnell controversy, and after Parnell had been deserted and villi- 
fied by those who ought to have been his most ardent and constant 
supporters, the bottom seemed to fall out of Irish life. There was 
disillusionment and bewilderment. Then it was that attention 
turned to those cultural movements which have since remade the 
life of Ireland. The Gaelic League was founded, and the Irish Lit- 
erary Society, from which sprang Sinn Fein. Standish O’Grady 
published his famous history of Ireland, and John O’Leary en- 
thused his youthful listeners with his high mind and deep patriotic 
feeling. The wranglings of the politicians seemed as if they would 
never cease; and as they consisted mainly of personal abuse, there 
was little to be expected from them in the immediate future. The 
minds of many of the younger men were turned from politics to lit- 
erature, and the Irish literary renaissance began. At the same time 
the drama was having a renaissance in Scandinavia, and the work 
of Ibsen was being brought to the notice of the world in free thea- 
ters, independent theaters, and little theaters in many parts of Eu- 
rope. Bernard Shaw carried the campaign against the older drama 
to London and waged incessant warfare against the commercial 
theater as it then existed. When the Independent Theater was 
founded in London its chief supporters were Irishmen, and it ac- 
tually produced the first plays of Bernard Shaw, George Moore, 
and W. B. Yeats. To one of these came the idea that Ireland ought 
to have a national drama of its own; and when that idea came to W. 
B. Yeats the Irish drama was conceived. He discussed the matter 
with George Moore, Edward Martyn, and Lady Gregory; and with 
the assistance of these three he founded the Irish Literary Theater. 
When that theater gave its first performance in Dublin in 1899 the 
Irish drama was born and a new national drama was given to the 
world. Hitherto everything that Ireland had given to drama was 
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given to England; now and henceforth Ireland would have a drama 
of its own which would represent it to the world in a somewhat bet- 
ter guise than that of Boucicault or Whitebread and would more 
worthily voice the culture that was striving to be made vocal. So 
Ireland came at last to be represented in the theater of the world. 
And when the first play in the Irish language was produced in 1901, 
a new, but very old, language was given to the theater at last. 





THOSE DRY OLD DECOVERLY PAPERS 
A Project InN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
HAZEL B. McDANIEL 


The latter half-year of Sophomore English in the St. Louis 
system is designated English 4. The literature requirement—there 
is in this particular school no separation of literature and composi- 
tion—is the intensive study of two classics: Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury or “Rime of the Ancient Mariner” and Lamb’s Essays of 
Elia or Addison’s Sir Roger DeCoverly. Of the prose alternatives I 
had for many terms chosen De Coverly and for just as many terms 
had, at the outset, heard pupils comment as they all but contemp- 
tuously flipped the pages of the text ““Umph, looks dry,” and later 
from slower pupils that abominable expression “Couldn’t get any 
understanding out of it.” 

In the beginning of the first semester, when I noted that my 
program again called for the teaching of several classes in English 
4, I resolved to choose the Essays of Elia, not because, in my ex- 
perience, there is a greater manifestation of interest in this classic, 
nor because it is comprehended with more ease, but from a purely 
selfish point of view; any change was desirable. I found, however, 
that the books were not available; in fact there had been so few 
calls for Lamb’s essays during the last three years that the office 
had discontinued the general order. So once more, for the sixth 
semester, I turned to Sir Roger De Coverly determined to sound a 
note in its presentation such as might call forth an enthusiastic re- 
sponse in boys and girls who wanted something different, and who 
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had been prejudiced against the “dull things” by former English 
4 pupils. So to arouse interest in De Coverly was the chief if not 
the sole objective which motivated the project here presented. 
Whether the idea is worth while, or the labor it entailed sufficiently 
compensated, excerpts from the pupils’ themes—in some instances 
entire themes—indicate more adequately perhaps than any de- 
tailed exposition which I might offer. 

Briefly the project: Each pupil was to write, paralleling the 
study of Sir Roger De Coverly, a volume of essays based upon his 
own period, the essays to have an underlying seriousness of pur- 
pose, to be preceded by an introduction giving “historical” back- 
ground, the essays to be bound attractively at the completion of 
the work. 

The project involved three parallel classes with a total of 
ninety-five pupils. The time covered was ten weeks with a recita- 
tion period of forty-five minutes. The text used is published by 
Macmillan and Company, edited by Zelma Gray with an introduc- 
tion giving an interesting and colorful view of the Queen Anne 
Period. I might add that this text was edited in 1899. Pupils read 
this background material preliminary to the study of the “Spec- 
tator Papers” with avidity, for they readily see a parallelism be- 
tween the flapper and sheik of their own world and the shocking 
“fine lady” and “beau” of the world of Addison, the extravagance 
of style, the mad seeking for thrills, shallowness. As one boy put 
it, “The people in Addison’s day didn’t have a thing on us.” 

The last pages, however, in which Gray addresses himself to 
the reader, while true in 1899, are not so today. Speaking of Addi- 
son, he writes: 

At the present time he does not touch us deeply, because we have attained 
somewhat to a higher plane of morality, and do not need the suggestions. Why 
then, you will ask, should we make a study of his writings? They are valuable 
as literature; and by studying these essays, with their smooth, easy flow of 
words, and natural, conversational sentences, the student may gain juster con- 
ceptions of the value of purity and simplicity of style, and may be led to avoid 
the dangerous tendency to unnatural stilted compositions [which a capable and 
facetious repeater said was “just the bunk’”’]. He who comes to Addison for 


excitement, for thrilling scenes and incidents will go away disappointed ;—but 
he who comes with appetite not cloyed with sensational literature, who comes 
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as we go into sunshine—for restful, healthful growth of mind and body—finds 
a tonic which strengthens without giving undue exhilaration, or leaving the 
restless cravings of an over-stimulated mind. 


Little promise to the youth of the thing he wants, what with the 
Flaming Youths, Plastic Ages, and the True Stories with which the 
country is flooded, the seams of life presented on the screen, the 
midday hold-ups, and sensational divorce testimony parading on 
the front pages of the newspapers, all of which play no mean part 
in the concepts of boys and girls of the present period. Little dan- 
ger, too, of stilted compositions today, when pupils employ an argot 
which to them is far more expressive than pure English. Not an 
easy bridge, this passage, over which to cross to the essays which 
follow. 

Having completed the study of the introductory material, the 
pupils were asked to list in the form of topics every point which 
Gray presents. Purposely I avoided the word “‘outline.” Three or 
four of these “lists” were placed upon the board, and such criti- 
cisms of form as were necessary were given. At this point for the 
first time, I related, rather than explained the composition project. 
As I have previously stated, the pupils were to write in connection 
with the study of the text a volume of papers, the writing of each 
paper to follow the thorough study of each of the “Spectator 
Papers,” but just as an introduction was necessary to the appre- 
ciation of Addison’s essays which were yet to be studied, an intro- 
duction was necessary to their essays, a sort of historical back- 
ground for the information of their readers, the assumption being 
that these essays would be read by the pupils’ great-grandchildren. 
The scheme met with enthusiastic response. 

The outlines of Gray’s introduction were again turned to, and 
the pupils were asked to determine which of his topics they might 
use as suggestions for their introductions. Parallel topics expressed 
in terms of the present era were then listed with such omissions, 
substitutions, and additions as in the pupil’s judgment were fitting. 
It had been pointed out that the world of one pupil would not be 
the world of another, but that each should confine himself to the 
world of boys and girls, their interests, home life, diversions, places 
of amusement, religious life, and so on; further that each should 
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confine his introduction to his own experiences and observations, 
and that he should not resort to literary borrowing. 

The result of this part of the assignment was of course a simple 
outline which as a mere outline might not have turned out so satis- 
factorily. Half the class put their outlines on the board and criti- 
cisms were given on arrangement. Pupils then revised their writing 
plan during the period. This was the easiest project in making 
outlines in my teaching experience. For once pupils did not have 
an opportunity to write the theme first, and the outline afterward. 
In the discussion growing out of this assignment as in all succeed- 
ing ones, there was a delightful informality, freedom of movement, 
group and individual conferences, but mever an interchange of 
papers until after they had been graded. 

When we turned back to the textbook, Gray’s introductory and 
concluding paragraphs as types were presented, and suggestions 
made for similar paragraphs in the pupils’ introductions, the first 
drafts of which were due the following day. Each pupil’s work 
received individual attention, and while these rough drafts could 
not be read in full during the recitation period, they could be 
glanced through sufficiently to make suggestions for improvement 
and to answer a youngster’s question, “Is this started right?” The 
classes now were ready to bring in what they considered a perfect 
copy, which was not yet due in ink. I had placed on the board 
under the caption “Aids in Self-Criticism of Written Work,” points 
embracing errors which I consider common to second-year pupils, 
many of which are the result of carelessness. I went over each of 
the twelve points with the pupils and had them read their paper 
through to ascertain whether they had made errors 1, 2, and 3, then 
to read them again looking for errors 4, 5, 6, and so on. I asked for 
a show of hands after this self-criticism and since every pupil had 
found some errors, every pupil was convinced that these aids were 
worth something. These points were numbered and in all the suc- 
ceeding themes, I designated errors by number, referring to these 
points, a copy of which each pupil had been asked to make. Later, 
as other tendencies developed, I added to this list. These “perfect” 
papers were now to undergo final revision, and to be handed in in 
ink. 
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It had been suggested that the effectiveness of the papers 
would be enhanced by illustrations, original sketches from pupils 
who could draw; otherwise illustrations clipped from newspapers 
and magazines. The completed papers were gratifying as to illus- 
tration and content; surprising as to organization and accuracy; 
and pupils reported on their effort and the care taken with a pride 
bordering a little on justifiable bragging.’ 

The best and poorest of these papers were read, common errors 
listed, interchange of papers permitted as pupils moved at will 
about the class “ahing” over the cleverest ones. Many pupils asked 
that they might re-write their papers. 

Now back to Addison’s first paper. There were no groans or 
“umphs.” Behind “The Spectator’s Account of Himself,” the 
pupils saw a sketch of their own lives to be written, not a new as- 
signment by any means, for a boy’s complaint is that every old 
English teacher wants a history of his life, but this particular auto- 
biography they saw from a new angle. Subject matter, word study, 
types of paragraphs, the form of the essay, and the exposition of 
the essay as a literary form were “taken in” with interest. After a 
discussion of Paper I, a topical outline was made, parallel topics 
with additions, omissions, and so on as in the introduction were 
written in class, and the first draft of the completed theme was 
ready to be made. Pupils were asked not to imitate Addison’s style, 
and the few papers attempting to follow thought content and style 
were not accepted. There was, however, in the papers a number 
of borrowed words, for the ideal and means of vocabulary-building 
were kept constantly before the pupils. This paper, as well as all 
succeeding ones, was criticized by the pupil from “Self-Aids.” 

Paper II, “The Club Members,” was now previsioned, the pu- 
pils being told here would be introduced types of persons represent- 
ing thousands of English gentlemen. Here were not only bits of 
personal description but characterization as well. With a rather 
thorough knowledge of the difference, the class went enthusiastical- 
ly into the study of this paper, and were ready to plan the paper in 

*EprTor’s Note. The specimen compositions in the original “copy” are spicy 


reading. They must be omitted to save space but any teacher can get similar papers 
by using Miss McDaniel’s procedure. 
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which outstanding types of their world would be introduced. These 
types could be all girls, all boys, or both. Too many types were dis- 
couraged. The pupils were asked to write the names of the types 
they wished to present, after determining first whether club mem- 
bers—imaginary or real—a clique in school, what not, being sure 
that each person presented should be representative of a large 
group. Opposite these names, should be placed at least three ad- 
jectives giving personal description and three giving characteriza- 
tion. This would serve as a guide in the development of their paper. 
These plans were placed on the board, criticized by the class, and 
the first draft was due the following day. It should be explained 
that every effort was made to lead pupils to write and revise themes 
at least three times, though they were never told that they would be 
expected to. The various steps in the assignments led them to do so 
without their realizing it. Of course these several drafts I did not 
read through; I couldn’t have. But careful direction and individ- 
ual suggestions reduced to a remarkable minimum the use of the 
red pencil on the final draft. Indeed, on receiving the first papers 
with corrections, pupils asked that I use in the future a lead pencil 
so that they might make corrections and erasures and yet not have 
the appearance of their papers marred! 

The “books” were due the last day preceding the Christmas 
vacation, and I had promised that during the last week, the pupils 
might use the recitation periods for assembling their papers and 
making covers with which to bind them. Then too, a table of con- 
tents, a foreword explaining the project, and a concluding paper on 
the subject, “Why the Papers Will Not Appear for a Period,” were 
yet to be written. 

The last week the English room was a bustling scene. No one 
had a minute to spare. Ordinarily, themes are arranged in note- 
books, but no notebook work could have called out an enthusiasm 
equal to that evinced by the pupils as they made and designed their 
covers. I had secured from the art department sheets of cardboard 
in such variety of colors that each pupil could choose the kind that 
he liked best. The silken cord for holding the papers together, the 
pupils purchased themselves. Those who were studying art had no 
difficulty with their designing. Others, who could not draw, took 
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the suggestion displayed on the bulletin board—that of a cut-out 
magazine border pasted on a cover. With magazines unearthed 
from everywhere and brought to the classroom, with scissors and 
paste pot, white ink, India ink, water-proof ink, some very decora- 
tive effects were achieved. Boys taking mechanical drawing ap- 
plied their knowledge of artistic lettering, and the teacher of me- 
chanical drawing visited the English room to see what the demand 
on his department really meant, expressing his willingness to help 
the boys by way of directing them. 

While pupils were not required to copy their papers, many did 
so, with the result that the books were beautifully done; yet I cher- 
ish quite as much the originals which bear so few marks of correc- 
tion. On the other hand a large number of pupils did not copy their 
papers, for they preferred to keep the originals because of my writ- 
ten comment at the end of their papers. 

These books were variously named: ‘Modernized De Coverly,” 
“The McClure Papers” written by Mary McClure and so on, most 
of the pupils choosing the latter type of title. 

Every book was handed in on time. The poorest pupils had 
worked as well as the best ones. The end of the last day found us 
all very tired, but jubilantly proud. The project had entailed real 
labor; it had required a world of planning, and an unlimited re- 
serve of enthusiasm and patience, but I think the results were 
worth ten times the effort expended by a teacher who at the begin- 
ning had dreaded the task of putting over what the pupils invari- 
ably called “those dry old papers.” 

So closely are the papers written by the pupils and the study of 
Sir Roger De Coverly interrelated that to call this a project in com- 
position seems a misnomer, and this might better be called a joint 
project in literature and composition. 

My classes have changed and we are well into the second se- 
mester, but daily, pupils whom I taught last term, come back to 
my room to ask when their books will be returned. This pupil 
wants to send his to his aunt, some wish to add more pictures, 
others just want to put them safely away. They really wish to pre- 
serve them for the entertainment of their great-grandchildren! 
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RUTH FLOWERREE 


The pupil enters the classroom on composition day with a few 
scattered ideas of persons and things and a rather limited experi- 
ence. From him is to evolve a composition, a putting together of 
his interests and experiences. Naturally he cannot draw a long 
theme from such a storehouse, and should not be expected to. By 
co-operation with his fellows, however, he may be one of the writ- 
ers of a child masterpiece. Even then, in order to make the com- 
position project worth while, careful direction is necessary. 

An important matter is the choice of a subject. There is one 
prerequisite: it must be one that represents a life-situation. Three 
types of subjects are good: Topics that are close to the natural in- 
terests of the pupil; topics that require some degree of close obser- 
vation joined with accurate statement and organization, so that 
others may understand easily; and topics that deal with the spe- 
cific abilities of the pupils. “How I Broke My Arm,” “Why I 
Missed the Circus,” “My First Trip to the Dentist,” ““The Funni- 
est Man I Ever Saw,” “How I Made My Radio” are far better than 
subjects such as “A Vacation,” “A Picnic,” “A Factory Building,” 
which are remote or overworked, or result in a mere inventory of 
details or a string of insignificant events. 

After the subject is chosen, each pupil should think about his 
subject a few minutes and ask any questions that come to mind be- 
fore beginning to write. In case of a group endeavor, a different 
course, which will be discussed a little later, is taken. The first 
penciled draft should be gone over carefully by the pupil and cor- 
rected before the final draft is undertaken. 

Only as the completed composition is regarded as the comple- 
tion of a momentous task is it really worth the time spent as a 
habit-forming device. “Flitting attention” will in no wise aid the 
“mental urge to express one’s self”’ that we hear so much about. 
The final draft of the theme should, therefore, be written during 
the class hour, usually under the instructor’s supervision. My pu- 
pils two years ago bought a set of safety ink wells and pens that is 
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kept in the wall cabinet and distributed when needed. If this is not 
practicable and only those having fountain pens can make the final 
draft in class, the penciled composition may be taken home and 
copied with ink. The instructor spends the hour giving needed 
counsel on the penciled work being done. 

Letter writing, which is the most used form of composition in 
adult life and which is a pupil interest, should be greatly empha- 
sized. Many real situations will arise: writing letters to an absent 
member of the class, writing a note to the parents inviting them to 
attend a meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association, writing a note 
to thank a man who has given a picture to the class when they pur- 
chased another picture, writing a letter to the superintendent of 
schools when sending him a copy of the junior high school paper in 
which appears an instalment of a continued story that the class 
wrote and which was promised him when he came to visit them. 
Other situations may be artificially produced and made as real as 
possible. Every possible device should be used to motivate the 
process of letter writing. 

The form for both the friendly and the business letter is a 
mechanical matter, and should be thoroughly mastered at least in 
the ninth year. My classes have recently finished a study of letter 
writing. The form for both kinds of letters, with lines drawn for 
the content, with proper indorsement on the back, with not a com- 
ma or period lacking or out of place, was done perfectly by each 
pupil, with one exception. Each pupil used the names and ad- 
dresses he wished, and often varied them. Just as in typing a per- 
fect copy of each column of words must be written before the lesson 
is passed, so I decided should the mechanical process of the letter 
form be mastered. When the pupil could write without error and 
without helps the friendly letter form, then he might study the 
business letter form and try writing it until he mastered it. The 
individual progressed at his own speed, since the instructor quick- 
ly examined the paper when finished. His desire to have a perfect 
paper caused him to try many times in succession with the highest 
degree of interest, without which learning cannot take place. In 
order to prevent discouragement the weaker pupil was often di- 
rected to other work for a while and then brought back to the test. 
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One might argue that the part needing no mastery was over- 
learned while the error was eliminated. It is safe to say, on the 
other hand, that, with the exception of the signature, the pupil 
could not become too skilful in the use of any part of the letter 
form. Whether the success of the scheme will result in permanent 
skill remains to be tested throughout the year. 

As a means of supplementing the ideas of the individual pupil 
and at the same time teaching organization, the entire class may 
work on the same composition. After the class has been divided 
into five or six groups, each group may be assigned one unit or par- 
agraph of the whole theme. A discussion should follow in order to 
work out definite aim and organization. As further aid in the proj- 
ect, models should be read by the instructor. When the paragraphs 
have been written, the best should be chosen from each group and 
the paragraphs selected fitted into a completed composition. 

Since our school has a very flourishing school paper, The Junior 
Hi-Lite—and indeed, from natural interest—the pupils are inter- 
ested in writing newspaper articles. An easy way to motivate the 
composition work is to divide the class into five or six groups and 
make a class paper. Each group may be given one of the following 
assignments: news article, feature story, editorial, poem, society 
news and personals, sport news. The first time this is attempted 
the instructor will need to explain each type of writing and read 
models from the morning paper on his desk, particularly a model 
of the feature story. An animated chorus of questions will follow; 
then the writing is started. Quiet prevails for the fifteen or twenty 
minutes allotted. 

The small class can have each person of the group read his 
production to the entire class and have the best in each group 
chosen. The class of thirty to thirty-five should read by groups and 
choose the best in the group to read to the entire class. If the in- 
structor is feeling below par or the large class is unusually difficult 
to manage, the members of the group may read one another’s work 
silently and decide upon the best. The best of each group may then 
be read to the entire class. The group should assist the chosen 
member in perfecting his article before it is read. All of the work 
should be copied and corrected as other theme work. 
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The correction of the theme, long the drudgery of the profes- 
sion, is already minimized if there has been careful planning and 
composing. 

“T always feel so sorry for you poor English teachers with all 
those papers to grade!” a parent often remarks. 

“My dear, don’t you find all those papers such drudgery? How 
can you do it?” says another. 

Some years ago a girl who had taught English one year was 
heard to remark, “I wouldn’t do that drudgery again for anything. 
Why, I’d rather scrub steps for a living.” 

Such remarks show the popular conception of the English in- 
structor’s work. 

The time was, it is true, when the English instructor did sit up 
until all hours of the night to grade papers, and then, pale and wan, 
unfit for the day’s work, slip into the schoolroom the next morning. 

All day long his carefully and elaborately marked papers were 
one by one tossed into the waste-paper basket after there had been 
a hurried scanning for the grade. The episode is suggestive content 
for the Shakespearian caption, “Love’s Labor Lost.” All will con- 
cede that this condition has passed or is passing. Even seven years 
ago our principal in a high school in Dallas, Texas, used to tell us 
to leave ungraded all papers that could not be finished at school. 
He preferred that we return the next morning after a night spent in 
recreation because he considered that our efficiency would be great- 
er and the fun would be reflected in our dispositions. 

Since any written matter is composition, even the test should 
be graded, either by the pupil himself in the class conference or 
carefully gone over after the instructor’s marking. Such careful 
work forms proper habits. 

When the instructor has checked the errors in a composition, 
without using any elaborate system of indicating their nature, he 
should require the pupil to write the corrections in the margin. In 
cases of careless work the pupil knows his error at a glance, be- 
cause he has been given definite manuscript, grammar, punctua- 
tion, and spelling standards. If he cannot make the required cor- 
rection, he may secure help from the instructor. Perhaps he needs 
to be sent to the dictionary. He not only remembers the correction 
longer, but he has the proper form to refer to later. 
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Paragraphs and letters may be copied on the blackboards and 
corrected in class. This is a beneficial method and motivates com- 
position work. But the work of theme correction becomes rather 
monotonous after a time, to instructor as well as pupils, and a new 
method is felt to be needed to stimulate interest. Such a method is 
found in the use of the balopticon or the delineascope. 

The increasing emphasis that is being placed upon visual edu- 
cation at the present may well be utilized in the teaching of com- 
position. By the use of a balopticon or a delineascope, which will 
project opaque objects, the theme written by the pupil may be 
placed on the screen for correction in the class conference. In 
1923-24 I first used the delineascope in the McMillan High School 
at Mexico, Missouri. Last year and this, at Northeast Junior High 
School, Kansas City, I have used the balopticon. I can now rec- 
ommend the project as the best device I know for obtaining results 
in composition work. 

There are many reasons why this is true. First, the novelty of 
the plan appeals to “the love of a thrill” of the “movie age” 
youths. Second, a pupil likes to show off his achievements. If oth- 
ers see his work, he is stimulated to greater effort in order to appear 
well before his fellows. Third, he will have the advantage of the 
criticism of his fellows. Fourth, he will learn from seeing others’ 
work. Fifth, the corrections are made at a time of concentration 
and will have a more nearly permanent effect. Sixth, the instruc- 
tor will not have to spend further time grading the exercises. The 
following theme is typical of a slower boy’s work at the beginning 
of the year: 

MY BROKEN ARM 

One day as we were tearing down an old shed there was a chimney on it 
so we bega tearing it down. 

So he say heavy heavy hangs over your head, and he aimed to throw it to 
one sid but failed and thus hit my arm and broke it. This caused me a lot of 


trouble that summer. But I had just as much fun as if I hadn’t broke it. And 
in the afternoon Jack fell off and busted his head. 


When the theme was thrown on the screen, the discussion took 
the form that follows. 

Instructor: Why do you capitalize “my” and “arm”? 
Bob: I don’t know. 
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Instructor: Why, Jane? 

Jane: The first letter of all important words in the title must 
be capitalized. 

Instructor: Then why don’t you capitalize “broken,” Bob? 

Bob: I should have. 

Instructor: Who is “we’’? 

Bob: Joe, Jack, and I. 

Instructor: The chimney appeared suddenly while you were 
tearing down the shed, and then you tore it down, too. Is that it? 

Bob: No, it was there. I wrote it wrong. 

Instructor: What is “bega’’? 

Bob: It’s “began.” 

Instructor: Oh, that makes sense. Who is “‘he’’? 

Bob: Jack. 

Instructor: “So he say”—when? 

Bob: When it happened. 

Instructor: Then what should it be? 

Bob: Said. 

Instructor: What do you do with the exact words of the 
speaker? 

Bob: Put them in quotation marks. 

Instructor: “One Sid”—who is he? One of the original we at 
the beginning? 

Bob: It’s “one side.” 

Instructor: What are the principal parts of break? 

Bob: Break, broke, broken. 

Instructor: Which is the baby of the family that cannot stand 
alone? 

Bob: Broken. 

Instructor: That form should be here. What does the last sen- 
tence have to do with the story? 

Bob: Nothing, I suppose. 

Instructor: Perhaps you should omit it then and write another 
story to show what happened to Jack after he “busted” his head. 

The next theme Bob wrote was entitled “When Jack Hurt His 
Cheek,” and showed astonishing improvement, which was praised 
by the instructor and applauded by the pupils. 
In order to teach sentence sense, sometimes for an entire hour 
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we will applaud all persons that have all sentences ending properly 
with periods or question marks. So eagerly do the pupils watch for 
them that no imperfectly punctuated sentence goes unnoted. The 
pupils, moreover, enjoy using the projector, and the person who 
gets a chance will slip his folder on top so that the operator will 
show his theme next. 





HAS THE BELL RANG? 
JESSIE B. SOUTHER 


“Miss X, I wish to congratulate you on the exceedingly inter- 
esting recitation we have just heard. I had no idea that children 
could be trained so thoroughly in the mechanics of grammar and 
punctuation that they could give such marvelous recitations on 
dependent clauses and then punctuate them perfectly. I couldn’t 
have done so well myself.” 

The president of the school board, having delivered his eulogy, 
genially waved a hand at the wide-eyed, innocent-appearing group 
of eighth-graders, bowed to Miss X, and stepped into the hall. The 
principal, who was escorting him on his visitations, smiled benig- 
nantly at Miss X, and mentally gave her a plus grade on his 
Teacher’s Rating Sheet. Miss X, nervous but happy, beamed at 
her class and loved them everyone. She was a conscientious teach- 
er; this, then, was that reward other than salary, of which she had 
read. She felt well-paid spiritually—an emotion very rare in a 
teacher’s experience. 

Up went a hand—a signal that its owner had something on his 
mind. 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Has the bell rang?” 

Her fairy world crashed about her ears! A merciful Provi- 
dence had intervened until the door was closed on her visitors. The 
bug-bear of English teaching had raised its head in her little mo- 
ment of triumph. Sorrowfully she thought, “I am unequal to the 
task of teaching English successfully; I teach the mechanics thor- 
oughly, but my children still say have rang! John, correct that 
sentence!” 

Very readily, though a trifle absently, John made the necessary 
change, “Has the bell rung?” 
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“Tf you refer to the study-bell, it has rung.” 

She resisted an almost uncontrollable impulse to emphasize 
the correction physically, and was gathering her forces for a tirade 
against the entire class. So often she had corrected that mistake 
and others similar to it! At recess John would very probably un- 
consciously repeat the error, though he did not make errors of that 
type in his sentence drill-work. He might be guilty of doing so ina 
long theme, when his mind was directed particularly to the subject- 
matter, and not to the grammatical forms. The seventh and eighth 
grades were included in this school, which had an enrollment of 
seven hundred and fifty pupils, whose ages ranged from twelve to 
sixteen. They had been using this language all their lives; and, by 
this time, should have acquired absolute mastery of its forms of 
speech!* Yet more than three-fourths of them habitually made 
grievous mistakes, unless they were consciously being correct. 

Teachers like to place the blame on the home and associates 
outside of school; part of it belongs on those educated parents, 
who are indifferent and careless, but the majority of our school 
children come from those homes where grammar is lost in the daily 
economic struggle. The fault may lie in the English language itself. 
It is a varying compound of many languages; and perhaps in its 
course through many lands, races, and wars, an unnatural slant 
has been given to certain of our verb and pronoun forms. “If ‘I had 
wrote’ is incorrect and ‘has stood’ is correct, all that can be urged 
as the reason for the decision is that we use the one but do not use 
the other.” “Historically ‘it is me’ is as correct as ‘it is you.’’” 
Does the child’s subconscious mind hark back to the speech of his 
ancestors in some outlandish tongue?* There are factors much 
nearer our own time that have more influence on these present-day 
children than Old English syntax. Just at this period of develop- 
ment, when his mind is very susceptible to outside influence and to 


* Charles H. Woolbert, “Our Bookish Neglect of Speech,” English Journal, 
November, 1924, p. 667. 

_*C. C. Fries, “What Is Good English?” English Journal, November, 1925, pp. 
688-89. In this article numbers of the Old English forms of words are listed with 
their subsequent changes. The Old English principal parts of stand are: stand, stod, 
standen; the principal parts of write are: writan, wrot, writen. 

*Compare Dorsey, Why We Behave Like Human Beings, with Wiggam, The 
Fruit of the Family Tree. 
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hero-worship, the pupil is assigned Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn as outside reading and, in many instances, as re- 
quired reading. Huck Finn takes extreme liberties with verbs; he 
says “I have went” and “I done”; he ignores “sit” and allows “set” 
to fulfil all the requirements. “The double negative prevails and 
is often very conspicuous as in the sentence, ‘Nobody don’t have to 
pay.’”’* The comic section of the Sunday daily is a part of the 
breakfast menu. It would be comical indeed if the Katzenjammers 
should concoct in correct English their so-called mischievous deeds. 
Underlying these associations and influences is the innate slovenli- 
ness of American speech.° 

This American-English language is our heritage, interwoveri 
with our history and imperfect though it be, it is not improved by 
our equally American faults of placing the blame and “passing the 
buck.” 

Miss X started from a brown study; she had lost her desire for 
revenge, and in its place was a burning determination: here was a 
deplorable situation and something practical must be done about it 
at once. If the children of that school should acquire marvelous 
skill in dissecting great masterpieces of prose and poetry, and had 
not the habit of using their mother-tongue accurately, they should 
not be promoted to wider fields, until that deficiency were cor- 
rected. By the next day, she had formulated a plan, and called a 
meeting of the English teachers. After outlining the situation as 
she saw it, she concluded with this appeal, “Dear teachers, will you 
join me in making a survey of our school to determine the specific 
errors our children make in their speech and in making a drive 
against those errors? If we take this up, it is possible that we shall 
not teach any more literature soon.” 

They were a good-natured group and readily assented; how- 
ever, they reminded her that her plan was not new and had been 
tried with varying results in other schools.* They all agreed that 
something should be done and that speedily. 

At the next faculty meeting the principal permitted Miss X to 

*Katherine Buxbaum, “Mark Twain and American Dialect,” American Speech, 
February, 1927, p. 31. 

*E. T. Good, “Too Much Schooling,” English Review, 1926, p. 356. 


*E. E. Shepherd, “An Experiment in Teaching English Usage to Junior High 
School Pupils,” School Review, XXXIII (November, 1925), 675-84. 
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present her plan to the entire group. Enthusiastic over what she 
now believed was her mission in life, she succeeded admirably with 
the carefully prepared speech in which she diplomatically pointed 
out that incorrect speech was a decided detriment to the work in 
other departments; that it led to habits of inaccuracy that must be 
maddening to teachers of such exact branches of learning as sci- 
ence, history, and mathematics;’ while the English department in- 
tended to shoulder the responsibility for the success or failure of 
this plan, it felt unequal to the task alone. Cards were distributed 
to the teachers with the request that they list, one to the card, 
errors in grammar only, not those in rhetoric and diction; that they 
also list errors heard in the halls, the lunchroom, and on the 
grounds, as well as in classwork. The teachers did not begrudge 
the little effort this would entail; couldn’t they rather show up the 
English department? They were confident that they could honest- 
ly furnish quite a respectable list. 

For one blissful week the students came and went, unsuspect- 
ingly flinging “ain’t got no,” “it’s me,” and “have came” on the 
breeze, little dreaming these expressions would return to them 
shortly. 

On the appointed day, the cards were collected and the task of 
tabulation was begun. There were scores of cards—no lapse of 
language known to man seemed to have been overlooked. First the 
cards were sorted as to parts of speech involved: verbs, including 
ain’t ; pronouns; adjectives; and adverbs. Double negatives were 
so numerous they were placed in a stack to themselves; they also 
involved more than one part of speech. Then each of these stacks 
was sorted according to use or syntax: 


I. Verbs 
A. Participle in compound tenses 
B. Past tense 
C. Agreement with subject 
D. Subjunctive mood 


II. Pronouns 
A. Case forms in compound objects and subjects 
B. Case forms of interrogative pronouns 
C. Agreement with antecedent 


*“Poor English is the cause probably of the majority of failures in the last 
years of college, not only in English courses, but also in departments of history, 
philosophy, science, etc.” Martha Hale Shackford, “Shall We Change Entrance Eng- 
lish?” English Journal, February, 1925, p. 104. 
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III. Adjectives and adverbs 
A. Use of adjective for adverb 
B. “Them” as an adjective 
C. Degrees of comparison 


IV. Double negatives 


As this classification involved most of the rules of civilized 
grammar, the errors were next arranged in their order of fre- 
quency. Immediate results were desired, and those specific errors 
that seemed to be habitually made were to be given the attention at 
this time. This would furnish a definite aim and would eliminate 
unnecessary drillwork. 

The following were discarded, not because they were not con- 
sidered important, but because they could be more conveniently 
attacked later in the course: (1) use of shall and wili;* (2) sub- 
junctives; (3) degrees of comparison; (4) agreement of pronoun 
with antecedent; (5) colloquialisms, as “you-all.’” 

It was interesting to note in this connection that there was very 
little mountain-folk English*® used by these children. No instances 
of “hain’t,” “hit,” or “we’uns” were reported. 

For immediate attack the following list was compiled—a list, 
all of whose items should have been eradicated long ago by specific 
and accurate teaching. 


I. Verbs 
A. Compound tenses of ring, come, go, write, see, do, sit, swing 
B. Past tenses of practically the same verbs 
C. Agreement of subject and verb. Ex.: He don’t 
II. Pronouns 
A. Cases of pronouns used with another noun or pronoun in the same 
case. Ex.: He gave it to George and 7 
B. Case of interrogative pronoun. Ex.: Who did you see? 
ITI. Adjectives and adverbs 
A. Use of adjective for adverb. Ex.: He works good 
B. Use of them as an adjective 


IV. Double negatives 


*C. H. Ward, Sentence and Theme, pp. 65 and 341. 
* Estelle R. Morrison, “You-all and We-all,” American Speech, December, 1926; 
Lowry Axley, “You-all and We-all Again,” American Speech, May, 1927. 


* Carey Woofter, “Dialect Words and Phrases from West-Central West Vir- 
ginia,” American Speech, May, 1927. 
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This tabulation was mimeographed and copies given to each 
teacher in the school, with the explanation that the English depart- 
ment expected to launch an intensive campaign against these par- 


ticular errors and the other departments could render material as- 


sistance by serving as out-posts and catching these errors when 
they appeared in their territory. It would also avail much if they 
would in their classes boldly declare themselves allies with the Eng- 
lish department. 

Much has been written concerning functional grammar; a 
conscientious teacher knows that grammar bearing on certain top- 
ics is necessary as a background for correct speech. The fault lies 
not in the grammar, but in the failure to apply it definitely and 
persistently. No teacher of another science would teach principles 
as faithfully as does the teacher of grammar, and then consistently 
ignore the application of them in every-day use. When the applica- 
tion of grammar rules becomes habitual and spontaneous, then 
only may the rules themselves be relegated to oblivion. This point 
of perfection is not reached in high school. 

With this truth in mind, a committee outlined four grammar 
lessons. No little tact was needed to put the pupils in a receptive 
frame of mind for this work. The tabulated results were presented 
to the classes and freely discussed. This created interest, and de- 
veloped a sympathetic attitude toward the entire plan. No one will 
use correct English who does not wish to do so; and in order to 
arouse the pride of the individual, stories were related of persons 
who had failed in an undertaking on account of crude errors in 
speech. In “oil” communities, many women with much sudden 
wealth and no education are complete failures socially. With this 
psychological preparation, then grammar lessons were assigned. 
There was surprisingly little grumbling at being asked to step aside 
for a season from literary paths into the less pleasant and more 
prosaic field of grammar. Each day the entire class period was de- 
voted to oral drill work—merely reading the sentences aloud or 
composing sentences that illustrated the principles under consid- 


“Laura B. Mirrieless, “What Is the Panacea?” English Journal, January, 1925, 
PP. 33, 34- 

"The Early English forms of swing are swingan, swang, swingen. T. R. 
Lounsbury, History of English Language, p. 325. 
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eration. Whatever the method, the purpose was to give each child 
the maximum amount of practice in actually saying and hearing 
the correct expressions, thus habituating himself to the sound of 
them on the human tongue. One who at first hesitated at “I have 
drunk” soon welcomed opportunities to exhibit his newly acquired 
skill. 

In addition to drill work, each day ten examples of correct 
usage were posted on the bulletin board, which stood in a promi- 
nent place in the hall; the art classes made appropriate posters and 
distributed them at vantage points over the building; instances of 
incorrect English were gleaned from home, town, street car, and 
even from church. All of these tactics were useful in enlivening the 
real work of learning and orally applying grammar. 

At the end of the week a mimeographed test was given to each 
child in school at the same hour. This test consisted of: 


I. Forty short sentences with blanks in which the proper form of the sug- 
gested verb was to be inserted. Ex.: (Run) He has a mile. 





II. Thirty-five sentences with two forms of the personal pronoun; the 
incorrect form was to be marked out. Ex.: It was for Joe and (he, him). 


III. Twenty-five sentences involving use of (1) them, (2) negatives, (3) 
adjectives and adverbs. 


An oral test would have been ideal; but the time element was 
the important consideration. An individual who must stop and cast 
about mentally for the correct form has not yet mastered his lan- 
guage. The choice should be definite and spontaneous. These 
pupils were asked to try to finish in twenty minutes, allowing five 
seconds to each sentence for the reading of the sentence and the 
movement of the hand necessary for marking. The final instruc- 
tions were, “Don’t think; scratch.” 

Those who required as much as thirty minutes were not rated 
so high as the twenty-minute group, even though their papers were 
as correct. At the end of thirty-six minutes the last papers were 
handed in. These papers showed signs of changes and erasures. 
This was proof of the indecision of those pupils, many of whom re- 
marked that they did not have time to think. 

Eighty-seven per cent made perfect scores; 414 per cent made 
below seventy-five. The results were carefully recorded by each 
teacher; ten minutes’ drill each day in class for all and special les- 
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sons for the imperfect scorers were the next steps in the campaign. 
This was so much a matter for the individual teacher and pupil that 
no satisfactory record of progress could be compiled except from 
uniform tests at frequent intervals. It was also the hardest part of 
the work. The results of the test were slightly disappointing; the 
subject matter had been so limited and the time for teaching it had 
been ample. The presentation by some of the teachers might ac- 
count for some of the failures and slowness of the individual pupils 
for others. 

When the smoke of battle had cleared away, Miss X was un- 
decided as to the success of the undertaking. Attention of the en- 
tire school had been concentrated on correct use of the English 
language; an intelligent, systematic program had been followed 
with fairly adequate results. But the greatest effort would be the 
follow-up campaign to maintain the habits and attitudes that had 
been gained. The eighth grade** is the very latest point for this 
work; after that, it is supremely difficult to break old habits of 
speech or to acquire new ones. “All children cannot soar in realms 
of literature; but they all have to talk.”’* Some of them write not 
more than one letter a week, but they talk all day and part of the 
night. They must not go out crippled in tongue and consequently 
in efficiency. The only remedy is to teach thoroughly and when 
needed the mechanics of language; then apply them so accurately 
and persistently that there can be no back-sliding. E. A. Cross 
says this is the mending and scrubbing of English teaching; but 
these two lowly tasks may bring immediate results that are very 
gratifying. 

“Well,” said Miss X, summing up, “‘we are only a few of the 
thousands of school-children in America; but a little leaven leaven- 
eth the whole lump. A tremendous mass-uplift, and two or three 
generations of earnest, far-seeing teachers will be required to bring 
the use of the American-English language to a state approximating 
perfection. In the meantime, it will emphatically not be safe for a 
pupil in my class to use the wrong participle when he desires in- 
formation about the ringing of the bell.” 

* Laura B. Mirrieless, op. cit., p. 35. “The eighth grade . . may be the 
more suitable place.” 

“E. A. Cross, “Fundamentals for the English Teacher,” English Journal, pp. 
364-74, May, 1927. 











































THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
ISADORE ELIZABETH FLANDERS 


On Pyncheon Street in Salem town, 
A house of seven gables brown 
Stands silently 


Watching the shadows creep, creeping, 
The soft, blue shadows steal, stealing 
To meet the Night, 


Who sweeps them in his sable arms 
Whispering each, “Fear no alarms, 
He waits us here!” 


Then softly, O, so softly still, 
They creep up to the window sill, 
Then to the door 


Which opens to their touch; 
And now a sound, O, never such 
A tiny bell 


Gave forth so shrill, so sharp a cry! 
Three strident notes that pierce, then die. 
Old Hepzibah, 


Wan, gaunt and grey, in rusty black 
Cowers and weeps and moans, “Alack!” 
Then Night chuckling, 


Tiptoes up the secret stairway 
Prying, peering, curiously 
Into aroom 
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But the old, four post bed is bare— 
Bare, no stark figure lying there. 
So hastily 


Down the secret stairway he goes 
Muttering, chuckling; full well he knows 
That one low room 


Where HE sits in his rocking chair; 
Night and he at each other stare 
Long, knowingly. 


The shadows come stealing, stealing, 
Black shadows come creeping, creeping, 
And there they meet 


Dead judge, black Shadows and the Night 
W his pering, chuckling, cursing, the light. 
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WALT WHITMAN, SCHOOLMASTER 


That early period of Walt Whitman’s life, wherein he kept school, 
has been rather vividly brought to mind by the recent purchase of his 
old schoolhouse at Woodbury, Long Island, and its conversion into a 
small Whitman museum. It was originally a fair distance from its pres- 
ent site and had stood deserted for some time. When the land on which 
it stood was to be developed, the old building was threatened with dem- 
olition and was purchased by a group of the poet’s ever widening circle 
of admirers to prevent its destruction. It has been carefully moved to a 
site near Syosset, Long Island, and arranged as a combination bookshop 
and museum. Some of the old books of the period, two of the original 
desks, old candles, slates, and furniture are now to be found side by side 
with pictures of the poet and modern fiction with a goodly share of Whit- 
man biographies and some recent and (let us be thankful) unexpurgated 
editions of his poems. The jinx of public sentiment and Victorianism 
which pursued him throughout his life and resulted in the slashing of 
many editions of his works is at last beginning to diminish, and we may 
now read all his poems including the supposedly indecent ones which to 
the few who really understood the man were not really indecent at all 
but only the expression of his own peculiar individuality and advanced 
ideas. 

The period which he spent teaching school was important in that he 
was just beginning to awaken to the beauties of the wild life about him. 
His teaching offered him ample time for walking and roaming about the 
countryside and the seashore which he loved and he began to feel for the 
first time the poetic impulse within, which was to develop into the pow- 
erful, surging passion of Leaves of Grass, a work which is more than 
a literary masterpiece—it is a man’s life with all its strength and weak- 
ness, its virgin simplicity, born of the soil, and its all-pervading, all-em- 
bracing love of humanity and brotherhood. These early days spent wan- 
dering about the seashore were to find expression years later in the 
rugged beauties of “Sea Drift.” Oddly enough despite his youth and 
scant education of about six years spent in the same type of school he 
became master of, he was quite successful as a teacher. He abandoned 
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the primitive methods of instruction and discipline in use during the 
period and succeeded where others failed. The typical school of the time, 
ruled with severity and harshness, was often in a state of perpetual riot 
and frequently witnessed hand-to-hand combats of big boys and teach- 
ers. Walt was never severe and during lunch hours played with the chil- 
dren as though one of them, yet inside the classroom there was perfect 
order and while he taught he had the attention of every child. He told 
them appropriate stories, made what little literature they studied doubly 
interesting because of his own literary temperament, and was patient and 
kindly always. Many of his former pupils have given this description 
of him and cherish the fondest memories of his personality and of his 
reign as teacher. ot 

In the schoolhouse as it stands today is a very brief poem of his 
called ‘An Ideal School.” He believed, as he says in the little gem, that 
an ideal school should have light, air, good pictures and books, manly 
exercise, and freedom and understanding between the boys and girls. 
Even at that early age his ideas were miles ahead of his contemporaries. 
Whitman’s remembrance of these early days was a happy one. In 1873 
he penned the little poem, “An Old Man’s Thought of School” and in 
several other short poems he refers directly or indirectly to his early 
experience. 


An Otp MAN’s THOUGHT OF SCHOOL 


An old man’s thought of School; 
An old man, gathering youthful memories and blooms, 
That youth itself cannot. 


Now only do I know you! 
O fair auroral skies! O morning dew upon the grass! 


And these I see—these sparkling eyes, 

These stores of mistic meaning—these young lives, 

Building, equipping, like a fleet of ships— 
immortal ships! 

Soon to sail out over the measureless seas, 

On the soul’s voyage. 


Only a lot of boys and girls? 
Only the tiresome spelling, writing, ciphering classes? 
Only a Public School? 
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Ah more—infinitely more; 
(As George Fox rais’d his warning cry, “Is 
it this pile of brick and mortar—these dead 
floors, windows, rails—you call the church? 
Why this is not the church at all—the 
church is living, ever living souls.’”’) 


And you, America, 

Cast you the real reckoning for your present? 

The lights and shadows of your future—good or evil? 

To girlhood, boyhood look—the Teacher and the School.* 


The genius which was flowering during these youthful days in class- 
room and field, forest and shore, found its first expression shortly after 
in some of his early literary attempts and in his newspaper work. It was 
to find its later expression in the glorious stanzas to whose beauty Amer- 
ica is just beginning to fully awaken. If the little schoolhouse serves to 
create an added interest in his work, the work of preservation will not 
have been in vain and America may at last come to pay the homage 
which is the rightful due of the “Good Gray Poet.” 


ALANSON WELLER 
Brooxktyn, New Yorx 





A QUESTION IN DIETETICS 


It is not given to everyone to sit two hours with a circus horse train- 
er. However alluring the ring may be, it is nevertheless magic and comes 
not intimately into the life of everyone. For this reason I cherish an en- 
counter with a blond, permanently waved lady, nearing fat and forty, 
who sat in the Pullman with me the other day. I was a little awed by 
the Billboard which she read as we pulled out of the station. If she was 
conscious of the Atlantic in which I was interested she did not let it be 
known by so much as a glance. Presently the rolling stock of the Penn- 
sylvania performed the function of introduction by an unusual bounce, 
and the laugh which broke the crust of reserve startled us into conversa- 
tion. I listened with eagerness to the story of this woman, who at seven- 
teen had married a trainer of wild animals, and had been started by him 
on a career as a horse trainer. I shared her enthusiasm over her twelve 
Arabian horses which she worked during each day of the winter months 
for one hour in their drills for the ring. I admired her generosity toward 
her negro servant, whose devotion to her and her horses is repaid each 


*From Leaves of Grass, Copyright, 1924, Doubleday, Page and Company. 
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year by a substantial bonus and a new gay ring suit. I grew sad with her 
as she told of the death of her husband, clawed by a tiger and a lion, 
whose natures he could not fuse into submission in the same ring. I 
laughed with her over the little clown dog of her act, who, when she called 
him for punishment, rolled himself up in a blanket to hide from her and 
brought down the house with his peeping and clowning. 

Our sympathy was thus firmly established, when, through curiosity 
or politeness, my companion put to me the question whether, and if so, 
where, I worked. I do not like to remember the recoil so evident in her 
face, the slow surge of blood from chest to forehead, her stammering 
apologies and attempts to explain. Being accustomed to command self 
and horses in the spot, she did rally, but not until I had virtually re- 
pudiated my means of livelihood in favor of the success and importance 
of the circus. 

A few days later as I was returning from Washington I sat in the 
observation car beside a gentleman of dignified mien and bearing and a 
pleasing air of assurance which came obviously from worldly success. It 
was a Sunday morning and the theater section of the Sunday paper open 
on his knee called forth a remark about a play current in New York 
which we had both seen. From a discussion of Walter Hampden’s Capon- 
sacchi we turned to Eva Le Galliene’s magnificent interpretation of The 
Three Sisters, the charm of Helen Hayes in What Every Woman Knows, 
and the revival of The Honor of the Family. It was easy to pass from 
Otis Skinner to Booth Tarkington, a fellow-resident of my own city, and 
to a consideration of boys, women, and the life immortal. Easy, too, to 
refer to Princeton, college life, Te Student Prince; to golf, to oil produc- 
tion and distribution, in which field my companion had achieved the 
wealth and leisure necessary to pursue the resilient balls. It was only 
natural that a comment on college degrees should bring from him the 
question of my occupation. 

If my answer appeared to shock him less than it had my circus friend 
it was only because his training in financial affairs had ingrained in him 
the ability to mask his real thoughts. As I left him, he said, in a burst 
of confidence, “I am glad you did not tell me at first that you are a 
teacher of English. I should not have been able to say a word.” 


One should be humble in the language of the great poet: 
Now, in the name of all the Gods at once 
Upon what meat doth this our English teacher feed 
That he is grown so great? 


EMMERICH MANUAL TRAINING HicH ScHOOL Apa M. BInc 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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FORMULA FOR WRITING A SCOTTISH NOVEL 


First search among the braes and dunes of bonny Scotland for a true 
Scotch heart, that you may write with the fervor of a Campbell and the 
candor of a Scotchman. Then find a name which includes nearly every 
letter of the alphabet, combine the whole with a true Scotch accent, and 
sign it mysteriously to whatever tale you choose to tell. Make sly refer- 
ences to other works by yourself in footnotes. Now for the tale. 

Back among the braes or in a lonely kirkyard you will find an old 
Scot eager to tell you some canny Scotch tale which you may well weave 
into a story; or if it be not here that you can find a tale, search well in a 
musty library or lend your ear to an old Scotch sire who kens well the 
lore of Scotland and the deeds of Wallace and his men. Try not to name 
your story after the hero, for this will demand that you live up to your 
title, and will thus increase your responsibility. Having thus determined 
what to write, how to call your tale, and how to sign it, amble along 
through a preface and the first chapter, explaining the “why for” of your 
story and other details which will add to the number of your pages and 
the fatigue of your reader. Likewise, be sure to have acquainted your- 
self with quotations from any old plays you may have written, or, if you 
have written none, Shakespeare’s will do, so that you will have one verse 
as a heading for each chapter. 

Surprise your reader in the second chapter by starting out with the 
story proper. If your reader stopped short of continuing, because of your 
long introduction, all the worse for him; if he continued, all the better; 
and if he began with chapter ii, having evaded the introduction, he was 
very wise indeed. To be sure, your story should start out with a traveler 
journeying in a stage coach or on horseback. His horse must “cast a 
shoe,” which delays him in his journey and forces him to doff his bonnet 
for the night in a comely inn or howff, where he drinks Ayson and eats 
bannock, and eyes with suspicion a disguised wayfarer seated in a shady 
ingleside. Ilk man must drink his grace cup to prove his loyalty to coun- 
try, kirk, and home, and there must always be a stirrup cup at parting. 

Be sure to make your hero tall and handsome, and his lassie bonny, 
blithe, and young; also hard to win because of ill luck or family feud; 
but love must be constant to the end. The hero must also be full of pluck 
and adventure and have to serve him in adversity a faithful old retainer 
who has lived on the estate or served the old laird “for mony a year.” To 
bring about happiness and to waylay danger you must introduce an old 
man or woman who has Scottish second sight and can advise the hero or 
heroine of what the stars have foreordained. 
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Except very occasionally the love theme must not be the principal 
theme, but must be subordinated to the intricacies of the plot. Then lead 
your hero forth to meet the world, and, incidentally, his lady love. Do 
not bother about the grammatical construction of your sentences, but 
make them long, and for variety you are free to change the tenses as 
often as you choose. Make as many allusions to Shakespeare as you wish 
and introduce Scotch humor by means of faithful servants, who, in their 
unconventional way, muffle their plaids and tell mows among themselves. 
Have a led horse ever ready for the needy horseman, and somewhere 
within your tale have a death scene. Be sure to leave the door just ajar 
during a lyke wake. But woe be unto you if you leave it ajar during 
dinner! 

If you cannot get a bailie to serve in your tale, get a pettifogger in 
his stead, like Bartoline Saddletree, but be sure to have either one or the 
other. 

Then, when you have convinced yourself that your hero has suffered 
enough for one tale, relieve him of his duels and battles and put him at 
the mercy of his lady love’s kissing strings. If you choose to punish him 
for his misdemeanors, exile him to a foreign shore where he may enter 
the monastery and pray away his guilt, or send him to the United States 
of Holland. Nor is the lady always to be exempt; for her there is one last 
resort in the convent. One other means may be used if the hero is not 
to be too severely punished. Bring him back a benighted traveler, wan- 
dering along a dusty road at dusk, in search of those he once knew and 
the braes and dunes he will always love. Then have a glorious recogni- 
tion scene, and your tale is romantically ended.’ 

JOSEPHINE M. LANE 


Bay View Hicx Scroor 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


* EprrorraL Note.—Miss Lane has used this formula with her older students 
who are familiar with the elder Scott’s prolific strength. She writes us: “I had in 
mind students who had studied Scott in the classroom. Such study, no doubt, would 
reveal many of his characteristics as a writer. Where this is true, it is good fun to 
continue this search for characteristics in one’s supplementary reading for Juniors 
and Seniors, who, without attempting to analyze what they read, do enjoy it.” 
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WHAT SHOULD TRADE-SCHOOL ENGLISH BE? 


Practical, everyday English for use in speech and writing should 
make up the backbone of trade-school English. 

As “everyday English,” however, is not the same for any two groups, 
an analysis of our particular trade-school boy, his activities, and his en- 
vironment, will not be out of place in this paper which aims to give our 
solution, and so a possible solution for someone else in a like situation. 

Woodlawn, recently re-christened Aliquippa, is an industrial town 
of 30,000 inhabitants, whose sole occupation, practically, is the making 
of steel. The trade school works in co-operation with the mills, and the 
trade boys are being definitely trained for the steel industry in the ma- 
chine, electrical, and carpentry trades, as well as drafting. Half their 
day is spent in the shop, and the other half in short periods of related 
English, history, science, and mathematics. These four are their only cul- 
tural subjects. There is no music for them, no language study, no art. 
English, then, is the one subject which must supply their need for cul- 
tural recreation except that which they may get in assemblies. 

The trade group itself is made up of a hundred boys of the ninth and 
tenth grades. As determined by the Otis intelligence tests this group is 
comparatively lower than that of the regular high school, with 21 per cent 
below average, 55 per cent average, and 24 per cent above, corresponding 
to 8 per cent below, 43 per cent average, and 49 per cent above average 
in academic and commercial courses. In the matter of English a second 
difficulty arises in the foreign element, 59 per cent of these students being 
of foreign parentage and 12 per cent of foreign birth. In most of the 
homes some English is spoken. 

The experiences which trade-school boys are likely to meet, requiring 
the English language, are first vocational, and second, social. In the vo- 
cational field they will be desirous of knowing how to explain a process, 
demonstrate the working of a machine, make a recitation, or ask for a 
position. They will need to know how to write business letters, make 
clear explanations of their work, and make contracts and estimates for 
jobs. 

Social experiences in English would be, first, conversation; second, 
friendly and social letters, discussions of current topics, and perhaps, 
presentations of matters before trade and professional associations, and 
other relationships hardly possible to conjecture beforehand. 

English for all of these activities may be simple, but it should be 
careful and accurate. The training for them should consist chiefly in 
short compositions and short oral recitations. Paragraph-long themes, 
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perhaps written in class, and certainly corrected by the students until 
they are mechanically perfect, serve better than long compositions. In- 
stead of re-writing a poor theme, the student may better write a new one 
on a different, and hence, probably more interesting, subject. Oral Eng- 
lish should be confined to short, simple speeches that are designed to 
make a point. While emphasis at all times should be placed on correct 
English, the main objective is to speak clearly, concisely, and with con- 
fidence. 

Mechanics should be taught as the need arises. While they, as well 
as technical grammar, are incidental, nevertheless they are important and 
need to be mastered, not neglected. Need, rather than love for rules, 
should decide their place in the curriculum. 

The cultural recreation which is the second purpose of trade-school 
English can mostly be found in reading. It should not make up the great- 
er part of the course, but should provide an outlet for enjoyment. 

As these boys are never likely to go to college, and indeed could not 
enter on their industrial credits, the college entrance requirements need 
not enter at all into the consideration of readings, but only what can 
appeal to present tastes and lead toward something higher. 

For our boys, books must be comparatively simple, modern, and full 
of action. Their simplicity is determined, of course, by the intelligence 
of the group, which as indicated above, is hardly up to average. They 
must be modern, for the foreign-born child, or child of foreign parentage, 
has difficulties enough with the language as it is today. And they must 
be active! 

Since, then, the active life of these boys seems to make contempla- 
tive literature less appreciated by them, we tried to choose books of 
action of the better type. First came Stevenson’s Treasure Island and 
Kidnapped, two books for which we could find no peer. Next came 
Leatherstocking, an adaptation from Cooper’s stories by Annie Russell 
Marble (Appleton’s); Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout, by Stewart Ed- 
ward White (Allyn and Bacon); Hough, The Covered Wagon (a new 
school edition by Appleton’s); Herzberg, Stories of Adventure (Allyn 
and Bacon), and other collections of short stories, especially those of Poe 
and Bret Harte. The short fiction, by the way, was especially liked by 
the boys, probably because they are of the right length or “interest 
span” to hold this group of people. 

A small library belonging exclusively to the trade school has been 
deemed advisable, as they are in a building removed from the main 
school. In this way, each student can find some books which are to his 
own individual taste. Books of action predominate in this list as well as 
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the other group of class texts: Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda; O. Henry’s 
Four Million; a few copies of the Zane Grey type, even of the Altsheler 
books, to attempt to build up a reading habit. 

The reading of books that will make life more interesting, and lan- 
guage of which no one need be ashamed, can then make up a desirable 


content for trade-school English. 


WoopLawn, PENNSYLVANIA 





MARJORIE SAWYER 





THE TIRED TEACHER 


Morning! But O, 1 am too tired to rise! 
Why, this is Saturday; no need of haste; 
I'll lie and muse on what I'd like to do. 
Those twittering busy birds 

Are poking fun at me 


Lying so lazily. 


I'd like today to go away, away, 

Out to the country, wander in the woods, 
Caressing flowers that shyly glance at me, 
Stroking the soft green moss, 


Smiling at butter flies, 


Watching the busy ants. 
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Then I should like to climb a sunny hill, 
And gaze far off, around, below, above; 
Stretch on the friendly sod, gaze at the sky, 
And think and rest and dream, 

Till school routine shall fade, 

And all my weariness. 


A bell! What bell? Can it be luncheon-time? 
And have I slept the whole morning through? 
Now I must hurry up; I want to plan 

All of my next week’s work, 

Grade all those waiting themes, 

And read the “English Journal.” 


Eunice W. QurmBy 

































NEWS AND NOTES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 2 AND 3 
Monpbay AFTERNOON, JULY 2 
2:00 0’CLOCK 
Mrs. LuEetza B. Coox, Central High School, Min 





Creative Thinking 
neapolis. 
Poets, Egoists, and Teachers—Mrs. Norma D. Sotve, Michigan High 

School, Ann Arbor. 
Our Common Problems—W. Wriipur Hatrie_p, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, Chicago. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00 O’CLOCK 


The Nemesis of Self-Expression—Mary ELLEN CuEsE, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Grammar and Power—H. Y. Morrett, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. 

Children’s Subconscious Knowledge of Grammar—V. C. CouLTEr, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie. 





TENNESSEE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 


The fifth annual meeting of the Tennessee Council of Teachers of 
English was held at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, on April 6 and 
7. At each of the three sessions satisfactory crowds were in attendance, 
and the enthusiasm shown by all present was gratifying evidence that the 
Council is fast becoming a vital factor in the educational work of the 
state. 

President D. S. Burleson, of the East Tennessee Teachers College, 
Johnson City, made the address of welcome. He pointed out the various 
needs in the field of English teaching and complimented the Survey Com- 
mittee for the excellent questionnaire that was sent out to Tennessee 
teachers of English during 1927-28. Mr. Burleson appealed to the Coun- 
cil to map out a program of work and urged all members to co-operate in 
its activities. 

Dr. C. S. Pendleton, George Peabody College, one of the delegates 
to the November meeting of the National Council, gave a brief report 
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setting forth the aims and purposes of the National Council and recom- 
mending heartily that all teachers subscribe to the English Journal. As 
Dr. Pendleton had also attended the Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in November, he devoted part of his time to a report of the 
findings of this group on grammar and its place in college entrance exam- 
inations. 

The report of the Committee on Public Speaking, appointed in April, 
1927, was presented by Mr. F. C. Lowry, of the University of Tennessee, 
in the form of a printed “Proposed Constitution of the Tennessee Inter- 
scholastic Literary League.” The constitution later adopted by the Coun- 
cil, sets forth as its purpose: 

To encourage students in the high schools and secondary schools of Ten- 
nessee, to study and discuss civic questions; to help train in clear, quick, ac- 
curate analysis and reasonings in debate and extemporaneous discussions; to 
promote declamatory work, original orations, and effective public speaking in 
the schools of the State; to awaken community interest in the discussion of 
public questions; to cultivate an interest in and a study of the great literature 
of speech; and to promote the development of live, sound opinion among the 
people of the State. 


“Creating Interest in High School Publications” was the subject of 
an interesting talk by Mrs. John A. Shelton, of Central High, Chatta- 
nooga. She limited her remarks largely to the school paper. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Bert Roller, of George Peabody College, 
spoke on “Creative Writing of High School Students.” After reviewing 
the antiquated methods of teaching writing, such as exact directions, life- 
less models, imitation of literary models, and topics supplied by teacher, 
Dr. Roller urged that the modern teacher break away from these obsolete 
methods and follow the example set by such men as Dr. George Baker 
and other outstanding teachers. “A teacher can stimulate, interest, and 
advise a child, but he cannot tell him how to write. The child must learn 
to know when his work is superior; he must be self-critical,” said Dr. 


Roller. Lucy C. Battey, Secretary 





THE 1928 SESSION OF THE INLAND EMPIRE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Inland Empire Council of English was 
held in Spokane, April 3, 4, 5, with Mr. O. B. Sperlin, of Moran School, 
Washington, president of the Council, presiding. The session opened en- 
thusiastically at the regular Wednesday noon luncheon when Stoddard 
King, of Spokane, well-known humorist, gave us, whom he flatteringly 
termed his “hand-picked audience,” a most enjoyable half-hour. Profes- 
sor H. G. Merriam, editor of the Frontier, a University of Montana pub- 
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lication, spoke interestingly of the work being done here in the North- 
west in the field of creative writing. 

Miss Lucia B. Mirrielees, of the University of Montana, chief speak- 
er at the Thursday session, presented a practical discussion of “Some 
Problems in Teaching Composition,” drawing on her own experience for 
interesting illustrations. She emphasized that the hydra-headed monster, 
composition, must become an articulated whole, subservient to the devel- 
opment of forceful writing and speaking. The student must apply his 
grammatical knowledge to the remaking of his clumsy sentences. Each 
lesson should be rounded out by a few practical illustrations of how gram- 
mar functions in themes. The course of study must be organized so that 
students become sensitized to the shades of meaning a word may possess 
and are led to see the difference between verbs that are drudges and those 
that paint vivid pictures. The teacher must be honestly interested in cre- 
ative writing, willing to write the majority of the assignments he gives. 
The class-room is used as a laboratory where written work receives the 
swift appreciation and condemnation of both teacher and student. Work- 
ing in groups with others, the teacher and student praise, criticize, and 
suggest revisions. In such discussions the teacher will not remain seated 
at her desk, planning other work. 

There must always be definite assignment, with the constant realiza- 
tion that each member of the class is working toward some definite peak. 
For example, a three days’ trial of Warren Hastings might well follow a 
reading of Macaulay’s essay; or a series of concrete “programs” present- 
ing a modern Ulysses, a clear-drawn comparison with Robinson Crusoe, 
a small boy’s Odyssey or an original play might be worked out after a 
study of the Odyssey. 

Reports of the standing committees were also presented at the Thurs- 
day meeting. Dean Smith of Oregon State College spoke of the favorable 
reception of uniform placement tests for college Freshmen. Miss Eliza- 
beth Prior, of Yakima, reported that the completion of similar tests for 
high-school students had been postponed until the revision of the mini- 
mum requirements is completed; this revision is to go forward under the 
direction of Mr. Sperlin. Responses to the forty questionnaires sent out 
indicated a sentiment in favor of a revision and a reduction of minima 
to bring the preliminary report up-to-date, and called for a revision of the 
requirements for junior high and elementary schools. Miss Georgina 
Dickson, Roosevelt School, Spokane, outlined a minimum course for 
Grades 6, 7, and 8 and recommended that the project be continued until 
a satisfactory course could be worked out. Details of this report may be 
secured by writing to Miss Dickson or to the secretary. 

Professor H. E. Fowler, Bellingham Normal, discussed the work of 
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the normal schools in training elementary teachers of English. He called 
attention to the fact that normal schools exist not for normal students 
nor for teachers, but for children of the public schools and that complete 
standardization of curricula and method is impracticable. The normal 
school should enrich and liberalize the lives of its students. To this end 
so-called “orientation” courses are needed. Particularly desirable are the 
background courses in literature, especially those offering an extensive 
study of national and children’s literature. The student also must have 
some training in the technique of instruction. Ultimately the preparation 
of elementary teachers will require four years of training beyond the high 
school. 

Miss Jeanette Maltby, North Central, Spokane, talked briefly of cer- 
tain phases of the work carried on by the Council, emphasizing in partic- 
ular the Council’s remarkable growth in membership, the prevailing spirit 
of co-operation, and the aims and purposes of our new publication, the 


Bulletin. Marion Pettis, Secretary 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


G. J. Neumann is professor of English at Wartburg College, Clinton, 
Iowa. Although he has written poetry for many years the April issue of 
the Midland printed his first public offering. 

Elinor Wylie is a leading poet and novelist whose fame began with 
her first volume of verse, Nets to Catch the Wind, and became incandes- 
cent with the publication of her widely read novel on Shelley, The Or- 
phan Angel. She has published a second volume of verse and two other 
novels. Trivial Breath, a book of poems, and a novel, Mr. Hodge and 
Mr. Hazard, are announced for 1928. Mrs. Wylie is an older sister of 
Nancy Hoyt, the novelist, and the wife of William Rose Benét. 

Mary Sylvester Cline (A.B. Bryan Mawr College) has contributed 
articles to the English Journal, Journal of Educational Method, Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, and has had poems in The Harp and Greenwich 
Village Quill. She has also published a Junior Theme Pad, and a compo- 
sition book for junior high schools. At present she is head of the English 
department of Easton High School, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

John S. Kenyon (M.A. Chicago, Ph.D. Harvard) has been head of 
the English department of Hiram College for more than a decade. Pre- 
vious to that time he was head of the department of English at Butler 
College. He is author of American Pronunciation, associate editor of Dia- 
lect Notes, and chairman of the Practical Phonetics Group. 

Edward Harlan Webster is now well known to Journal readers as di- 
rector of English in the College of Education of Montclair, New Jersey. 
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He has been head of the department of English of Technical High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, head of the School of Education at Cleveland, 
demonstration teacher at Teachers College, and head of the department 
of English of the Mount Pleasant Normal College, Michigan. He is co- 
author with Dora V. Smith of the recent pioneer text, Teaching English 
in the Junior High School. 

Robert C. Pooley (M.A. Colorado State Teachers College) was a 
resident of Brooklyn and a student at Cornell until he entered service in 
the World War. He is now assistant professor of secondary English at 
Colorado State Teachers College and is particularly concerned with the 
supervision of student teachers in senior high school English. 

Andrew E. Malone is a resident of Dublin who contributes to the 
Edinburgh Review, Fortnightly, Nineteenth Century, World Today, Irish 
Statesman, The Bookman, and Yale Review. 

Hazel B. McDaniel (A.B. University of Kansas) is a native of Ar- 
kansas and lived for a number of years in Oklahoma. For the past eight 
years she has been teaching English in Sumner High School, St. Louis. 

Ruth Flowerree has been teaching English for the last three years at 
Northeast High School, Kansas City. She is chairman of the junior high 
school English committee on curriculum revision for Kansas City. 

Mrs. R. E. Souther (B.A. Texas Presbyterian College, Milford) 
taught Latin and German at her Alma Mater and since then has had ex- 
perience in teaching secondary English. While in her present position as 
head of the department of English in Reagan Junior High School, Wichi- 
ta Falls, Texas, she has done research work on the municipal curriculum 
revision committee dealing with junior high school English. 

Isadore Elizabeth Flanders (A.B. Central State Teachers College, 
Michigan) has had a broad training at Columbia University, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Buffalo State Teachers College, and during several trips 
abroad, at Dresden, Germany. She is now teaching literature and spon- 
soring the school paper at Central Junior High School, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan. Her articles and verse have appeared in the Normal Instructor, the 
Popular Educator, the Writer’s Digest, and the Billboard. 

Margaret Schlauch (Ph.D. Columbia University) is assistant pro- 
fessor of English at New York University. Her articles have appeared in 
the Germanic Review and Modern Language Notes. She is the author of 
Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens, and has a second book now in 
press, an anthology of medieval translations from Old Icelandic, Old 
French, medieval Latin, and Middle Dutch. 

Charles Swain Thomas since 1915 has offered courses on the Teach- 
ing of English at Harvard University. He is Editor of the English Leaf- 
let and author of The Teaching of English in the Secondary School and 
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other texts. He has taught English in the high schools of Indianapolis 
and Newton, Massachusetts, served as Director of English in the Cleve- 
land Junior and Senior High Schools, and has edited many classics. For 
several years he was on the editorial staff of the Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Jennie M. Constance (M.A. Columbia University) had wide sec- 
ondary experience in Minnesota and Wisconsin and later taught compo- 
sition and literature in the Superior State Normal School of Wisconsin. 
She is now head of the department of English at Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, Lllinois. 





A NOTE ON CURRENT BROCHURES 


Alfred A. Knopf has written us that a number of the brochures listed 
in the April Round Table are out of print. At present they have the fol- 
lowing: “P. T. Barnum—The Showman,” “George W. Bellows—His 
Lithographs,” “Miguel Covarrubias—Negro Drawings,” “Andre Gide, 
1869—,” “Louis Golding—A Biographical Sketch and Some Critical 
Opinions,” “Thomas Mann, 1875—,” “Francis Brett Young,” “Library 
of Contemporary Thought,” W. Tudor Jones. “The Proof of Perma- 
nence” (descriptive notes on some special editions of established books). 





THE PERIODICALS 


Drama and the Colleges. By Donald Clive Stuart. The Drama, 
April, 1928. At the beginning of the twentieth century two men held 
professorships of dramatic literature in American colleges. Now approxi- 
mately 105 courses in playwriting are being conducted and over two hun- 
dred college dramatic organizations functioning. A College Theater As- 
sociation has been established to foster the study of dramatic art and to 
aid colleges in raising funds for the building of theaters. Many universi- 
ties have established chairs in dramatic literature, although only one or 
two have chairs of dramatic art, and many courses are intrusted to men 
who have no first-hand knowledge of writing or producing plays. To the 
extensive academic emphasis on the drama is due the revolt of youth in its 
demands for the opportunity to produce sure-fire Broadway comedies. To 
academic sterility and preoccupation, too, is due the present more prom- 
ising revolt in the colleges with its insistence on sharing in the creation of 
plays, costumes, scenery, lighting, and even music. To command the at- 
tention of modern students the director must be a man who knows the art 
of living drama, not merely the history of dramatic literature. He must be 
able to show the young playwrights, the scenic artists, the electricians, the 
designer of costumes, the actors how to develop their half-formed ideas 
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and how to make a harmonious whole of the many arts employed. He can 
teach in the finest way because he can be present, as teachers rarely can, 
at the creation of a delicate work of art. His class is a constant joy, be- 
cause in it everything is spontaneous. There is no discipline. The loafer 
constantly gets his degree, but he is summarily dropped from the class 
play. Students will work hours upon end and not infrequently achieve a 
play worthy of respect. But more than this, the college with such a course 
achieves the fundamental aim of the college drama class. It trains the 
young men and women who are to be the audiences of the future. 

Are High-School Pupils Qualified to Choose Their Own Magazine 
Reading? By Homer F. Barnes. The School Review, April, 1928. The 
American News Company reports that two hundred periodicals are on 
their stands today. The pupils who leave our high schools are going to 
select several of these magazines for their leisure reading. Which ones? 
What are we doing as English teachers to direct them? Is it much more 
likely that high-school graduates will read the New Republic, Century, 
Time, and Harper’s Magazine without guidance than Shakespeare or 
Milton? This interesting experiment was grounded in the belief that 
high-school pupils will make sound choices in magazine reading if they 
have the opportunity. A boys’ class at Western Reserve Academy in 
senior high school English voted to study and appraise several of the more 
widely known magazines. They chose the American Mercury, Saturday 
Evening Post, Literary Digest, Harper’s Magazine, American Magazine, 
Time, New Republic, Current History, Atlantic Monthly, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Cosmopolitan, Century Magazine, and Snappy Stories. 
The viewpoint was that the way to counteract the poor and encourage 
the good was to make the pupils acquainted with both poor and good and 
let them see the difference. The quotations from the pupils’ papers writ- 
ten at the end of the study indicate that they can be taught to differen- 
tiate and will in most cases choose wisely. All but one of the twenty boys 
said that they had found their study interesting and broadening. Seven- 
teen were introduced to magazines which before had been only names. 
Twelve changed their minds about such magazines as the Atlantic Month- 
ly and Harper’s Magazine, which they had previously thought too high- 
brow. The entire class joined in condemning the cheaper magazines and 
voted that all such studied in class be put into the scrap basket so that 
they would not get into the hands of the younger pupils. 

Training in Conversation. By Raymond F. Howes. The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, April, 1928. Although it has long been recognized 
that conversation is closely allied to public speaking, conversation has 
been neglected by teachers of speech in their training courses. How can 
the schools undertake this work? If conversation is to be taught, it must 
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be reduced to rules, and those rules must be based upon a guiding princi- 
ple. Stevenson, DeQuincey, Lord Chesterfield, Henry Taft, and J. B. 
Priestley among others have offered individual formulations of guiding 
principles. There is common agreement that the best conversation is that 
which most successfully sustains the attention of every member of the 
group. It follows that the good conversationalist must have a fund of in- 
teresting things to say, must be able to say them effectively, and must 
have a lively sense of communication with the group. The most effective 
instruction in conversation is concealed; and it must constantly stress 
content more than manner. It can ordinarily be given best probably in 
the college public-speaking class in conjunction with class discussion of 
speeches on general interest. The teacher, while keeping himself in the 
background, can cut short topics when they begin to bore others, encour- 
age students by well-placed questions, and force those who talk in gener- 
alities to furnish specific instances, enforce logical thinking, encourage in- 
teresting digressions, and cut short uninteresting ones. In this way any 
teacher of speech can construct a complete course in conversation. A val- 
uable bibliography is appended. 

Outlines and Suggestions for Assembly Programs. By Eva L. Rob- 
ertson. Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English, Febru- 
ary—March, 1928. There are eighteen pages of close-packed suggestions 
for school assembly programs. Some grow out of English classroom work, 
both literature and composition; others are programs for special occa- 
sions including “pep” meetings for athletics, publications, debates, and 
plays. The “pep” programs especially will help to connect the pupils’ 
everyday interests with their English work. Most of the programs are 
original with the author, but a number have been collected from the ex- 
perience of others. For copies address Professor H. G. Paul, Urbana, IIli- 
nois, enclosing ten cents. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The Open Shelf, published by the Cleveland Public Library, Febru- 
ary, 1928, contains an excellent “Annotated List of Recent Books for 
Reading, Study, and Practical Use” on the drama and the theater. The 
Bulletin of the American Library Association, Chicago, for April, 1928, 
contains a very full table of salary statistics for small public libraries, 
compiled by the American Library Association committee. The English 
Leaflet, organ of the New England Association of Teachers of English, 
Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University, Cambridge, editor, has de- 
voted its April number to a report on the recent Poetry Competition and 
included a number of the prize-winning verses. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STORIES 


There is one kind of book for the school child of which there can 
never be too great a variety—the book of stories. Among several excel- 
lent collections for the junior high school which have appeared recently, 
is one of unusual note, Book of Stories,’ collected and edited by Emily 
Hanson Obear. 

The choice of stories is good because throughout the book the child 
is meeting boys and girls of his age with his own interests and problems. 
In one of the nineteen stories, for instance, Betsy of “Understood Betsy” 
has a birthday; in another, Tom Sawyer is enjoying a rest from white- 
washing; in others appear dogs of Terhune and Derieux fame; and 
there are travelers and pioneers, as those from ““Two Boy Scouts in the 
Far East,” by Virginia Lynch, and “Boy Life on the Prairie,” by Hamlin 
Garland. There’s magic too, and castles, and knights, as suggested by 
the titles “The Quest for a Magic Name,” by Florence Griswold; “How 
Cuchulain Got His Name,” by Eleanor Hull; “The Story of Geraint and 
Enid,” by Padriac Colum. The teacher of the “light-of-day” type of boy 
or of children in an industrial community is likely to question the use of 
much of the type mentioned last in the list given above, of which there is 
a slight preponderance in this collecton. Still, since the stories, many of 
which are from collections or are selections from longer stories, are pre- 
sented in such a manner that the use of the book will lead to wider read- 
ing, this objection becomes negligible. 

Most of the editorial helps, which are excellent, are placed in the 
back of the book, thus wisely, to avoid intruding upon the child’s imme- 
diate enjoyment of the stories. Throughout the collection are pleasing 
pictures representing the content of the story or the author. The treat- 
ment of a story usually comprises a short glossary, an account of the 
author, questions on the text, and suggestive topics for oral and written 
composition. From many of the authors represented, Miss Obear has ob- 
tained delightful accounts either about themselves or about the stories of 
the book. At the last of the Book of Stories is a valuable bibliography of 


* Book of Stories. Collected and edited by Emily Hanson Obear. Chicago: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1928. 
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stories variously classified, as those on folklore, legends, and heroes; mys- 
tery and adventure; out-of-doors; dogs; boys and girls; sea stories; true 
stories; great stories retold; stories “which will help you to understand 
history.” This collection is interesting, therefore, not only for its stories, 


but also for its editorial helps. 
CrLaupiA CRUMPTON 


DETROIT 





THE ENTRANCE OF THE LONG STORY 


In A Book of Long Stories,’ Professor Nethercot has brought to- 
gether a unique collection of narratives between the length of the average 
short story and that of the full-bodied novel. The fifteen tales, excellent- 
ly chosen for diversity of theme and treatment, have a chronological 
range from Thackeray’s little-known “Bedford-Row Conspiracy” to 
Theodore Dreiser’s “Free,” and are followed by notes and a supplemen- 
tary list of stories of similar length. 

Professor Nethercot has done his work well. No compiler’s selection 
ever meets with wholesale approval, but few will be inclined to object to 
the choice of “A Christmas Carol,” “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” “The 
Merry Men,” “The Withered Arm,” “Youth,” and “Free” as representa- 
tive of Dickens, Hawthorne, Stevenson, Hardy, Conrad, and Dreiser. 
Nor will they find a ready substitute for Thackeray’s “Bedford-Row 
Conspiracy” or Galsworthy’s “The First and the Last,” although they 
may not feel that the student who “is necessarily limited in the number 
of contacts he can establish with good writing”—to quote the Preface— 
has had an adequate introduction to the author of Vanity Fair and The 
Newcomes, or to his spiritual nephew of The Forsyte Saga. Professor 
Nethercot has been lucky to represent these two at all in such a collection. 

The suggestion that Thackeray, Galsworthy, and others are seen to 
better advantage in their more ample works is scarcely a criticism of the 
present volume. It may, however, have something to do with the com- 
parative merits of the “long-short” story—to use a fearful term for which 
Galsworthy is apparently responsible. 

The supplementary list of long stories which Professor Nethercot 
furnishes is so good that one is almost sure to find his favorites there, and 
some, such as Mrs. Behn’s The Fair Jilt and Henry Mackenzie’s The 
Man of Feeling, which may not be his favorites. The list does not pretend 
to be exhaustive; yet a place might perhaps have been found for Trol- 


* A Book of Long Stories, selected and edited by Arthur H. Nethercot, the Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. 
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lope’s The Warden and Frank Stockton’s The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. The suggestions for study are unusually ample. 
What the editor calls “provocative” questions may be provocative in a 
dual sense occasionally—there is here and there a tendency to insinuate 
what the student ought to think. But they are never vapid and silly, as 
such suggestions sometimes are; they are usually penetrating and some- 
times highly illuminating. Altogether, A Book of Long Stories is an ad- 
mirable achievement, and should find many friends among both students 


and general readers. 
8 Paut M. FuLCHER 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE 
Life and I: An Autobiography of Humanity. By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 306. $3.50. 

The past few years have given us many fine confessional autobiographies, rich 
in personal reminiscence and the detail particular to an individual life. They have 
been honest and frank—sometimes offendingly so—but we can forgive their icono- 
clasm and image-breaking when we remember the conventional dishonesty and mass 
hypocrisy through which they have broken. What a genuine relief to discover a hu- 
mane autobiography which goes beyond sophomoric revolt and assumes the de- 
lights of the flesh in the creation of the harmonious spiritual life. It is a book for 
Everyman, for in its clear crystal he can see reflected, as in a hall of mirrors, him- 
self, and all the myriads that tread the globe. He will find here what he has known 
of love, power, beauty, truth, and religion enlarged and made beautiful and given 
universal application. 


Disraeli: A Picture of the Victorian Age. By Andre Maurois. Translated by 

Hamish Miles. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 378. 

It is not enough to call this book fictional biography; it is a more thrilling 
novel than a hundred creations of fancy that have been published this year, and the 
fact that the romance happened only lends glamor to the thread of the tale. Maurois 
is a conjurer and Disraeli has come to life. Again we read the only fairy story that 
never fails to charm: how the despised little boy in the chimney corner dreamed 
great dreams and became prime minister of a nation, the favorite and confidante of 
the noblest queen of modern times. It is thrilling reading and it does make English 
politics as fascinating as Alice in Wonderland. But when the last page has been 
turned, there is still a question unanswered by this review of a life of love and glory, 
of vivid contrasts compounded of glorious success and black defeat. What was there 
in the ambition or the achievement of Disraeli or his bitter rival, Gladstone, that 
made them significant? What did they do to set them apart from the rabble of pol- 
iticians of their own day or ours? 
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The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By Thornton Wilder. Illustrated by Amy Drev- 
enstedt. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1927. Pp. 235. $2.50. 


Acclaimed a work of genius in America by William Lyon Phelps and abroad by 
Arnold Bennett, this unusual story of Peru is rapidly proving to be as full of appeal 
for the popular audience as for the critic. When the Incas bridged a canyon with 
woven osier over a century ago they could not guess that it would snap one day 
and fling five gesticulating human ants far into the valley below. Brother Juniper 
watched them spinning down and wondered, “Why did this happen to those five?” 
Do we live and die by accident or by plan? What was there in the lives of the 
stricken that marked them for death? To say that the answer to this question makes 
up the book is to miss the whole of its rare artistry. 


Meat. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. Pp. 

304. 

Anne and Sam India, mated body and soul like the old gods, and Fern and 
Flagg, their robust, zestful, synthetic twins, made up this surpassing family. Even 
that bitter aesthete, St. Paul, who gave this novel its name, would have admitted 
their normal flowering unity. Then came baby Rex with a horn on his head and a 
strangely defective body and mind. The mother struck out blindly at life in de- 
fense of her weak one and for twenty years he was sheltered in his abnormality at 
the expense of his healthy brother and sister. At last even the power of the mother’s 
love failed to shelter him against an alien world. The book falls a little at the cli- 
max. Perhaps that is because the opening section raises American writing to a new 
and unrivaled splendor. 


The Midnight Folk. By John Masefield. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 

Pp. 269. $2.50. 

A rare fantasy for grownups and children. Little Kay Harker lived in his great 
ancestral country house with an unsympathetic governess and his pompous guar- 
dian, Sir Theopompus, as his only human companions. It was only to be expected 
that he should go treasure hunting with the Midnight Folk—the rats, the bats, the 
foxes, the otters, and Nibbins, the black cat—and only to be expected, too, that he 
should win in his search against the whole tribe of witches. As with all of Mase- 
field’s writing, the ingredients are delightful, but it is the compound that is magic. 


Home to Harlem. By Claude McKay. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1928. 

Pp. 340. 

A magnificent and terrible book, a negro’s own story of life in the negro quar- 
ters north of rroth Street, New York. Here the longshoreman and roustabout, the 
housemaid, the pullman porter, the washroom attendant, waiters and cooks, the 
dime-snatchers—forget for brief hours the inescapable and grinding dominance of 
the white man. This is Jake’s story, but the Yaller Prince, the Rhinoceros, Madam 
Laura, and her friends are powerful and dominating figures, graven out of blood and 
sweat, strident laughter and childish tears by a laborer who is one of the leaders of 
the negro literary renaissance. This contribution coming after a five-year silence is a 
work of humor, beauty, and terror. It should be attempted only by the tough- 
minded—receptive to whatever is America and man, and unafraid of the challenge 
of today and tomorrow. 
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Conflicts. By Stefan Zweig. New York: Viking Press, 1927. Pp. 297. $2.50. 

Enthusiastically introduced abroad by Romain Rolland and Gorky, Zweig 
seems certain as novelist and playwright to take his place with Wassermann. This 
powerful book, a German best-seller of 1927, contains three novelettes: “Four and 
Twenty Hours in a Woman’s Life,” “The Failing Heart,” and “An Episode in the 
Early Life of Privy Counsellor D.” They are all magnificent examples of the union 
of the science of the psychologist with the art of the story-teller. There is a culti- 
vated English woman who breaks the conventions of her caste to save a strange 
young man of Monte Carlo, a bloated capitalist, stripped of his money and be- 
trayed by his wife and daughter, and a professor bound by a grand and tragic pas- 
sion. All are fantastic in conception, or would be, if the mastery were not so un- 
faltering, the lines so inevitable, the response of a hidden self to unexpected emo- 
tional experience exact beyond controversy. 


Celibate Lives. By George Moore. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. Pp. 

237. $2.50. 

Celibacy is in part a modern malady, introduced to society as one of the vir- 
tues and benefits of civilization. This moving treatment of it among men and women 
has beat another pathway through the wilderness of denial with which the Victorian 
era hunted down the love life of the unmarried. But it would be an injustice in 
mentioning this courageous neglect of our primitive taboos to pass by the rare beauty 
of the prose. It far surpasses Stevenson and has been equaled, perhaps, in its field 
only by Pater. 


Worlds’ Ends. By Jacob Wassermann. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. 

Pp. 278. $2.50. 

Four short stories and a novelette in Wassermann’s vital style. The book is on 
the significant moments in the lives of five men. There was Adam Urbas for one, 
loved and respected as the head of a peasant clan whose forbears had tilled the soil 
for a thousand years. One day he appeared at the police station and confessed the 
murder of his own son. The story of the love of Erasmus and his strangely attrac- 
tive mistress, Marietta, rises in its groping for the light to the heights of the World’s 
Illusion. There is a constancy in the flickering, crescendo-diminuendo of their un- 
usual attraction that could find its consummation only in the death of one of them. 
Peace came for Erasmus in Marietta’s passing and a renewal of living in the discov- 
ery of his paternity hidden from him for the past seven years by her jealous fears. 


Jeremy at Crale. By Hugh Walpole. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1927. 

Pp. 356. $2.00. 

In Jeremy and Jeremy and Hamlet Hugh Walpole created characters that were 
instantly and widely popular with young people. Jeremy at Crale is a continuation 
of the adventures of that irresistible, lively young fellow and promises to join the 
earlier volumes as a classic. Here he is a football hero and the most popular man in 
his class, breathlessly absorbed in lower school life and the movie reel adventures 
that make up the daily round of all youngsters everywhere. There is a description 
of the war between the “sheep” and the “goats” and the fistic duel between Jeremy 
and Spaire that will warm the blood of boys of all ages. Excellent for the junior and 
senior high-school library. 
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Eden. By Murray Sheehan. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 304. 
$2.00. 


Men’s minds go back to the fountain head and we are traveling back with John 
Erskine’s Adam and Eve, and now in Eden to those unforgettable days when man- 
kind was young. This is not a recasting of the story of Genesis in modern form, but 
rather a recreating of the beauty of the Garden of Eden and the days of despair that 
came after the fall. Cain and Abel are here, and God and Lilith—man’s dream of 
ethereal womanhood, body and spirit, unblighted by the common touch of prosy 
everyday living. The spell is intimate and natural and there is nothing to offend the 
ardent sectarian. 


Genevieve Gertrude. My Mariel Brady. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. 

Pp. 299. $2.00. 

A lively story of a little New York girl transplanted to Grade V in a New 
England town. The conversation, the episodes that make up the plot, and the 
wealth of humorous detail have all been taken directly from the classroom. It is 
embellished and crowned with teacher’s romance. 


Witch Wood. By John Buchan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 

352. $2.50. 

The readable story of David Sempill, young Scotch dominie of Woodilee, as it 
was lived in the turbulent old days of the covenanters. Out of religious persecution, 
witchcraft, war, plague, intrigue, and love he built the pattern of a Christian prophet, 
only to meet the unbelief and rejection which has everywhere and in all times been 
the lot of those who attempt to carry Christianity from the world of ideals to the 
realm of fact. 


On the Air. By Paul D. Augsburg. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. 

Pp. 274. $2.00. 

We are certain that industry and science are changing our lives and our litera- 
ture, but we are often uncertain how. In each one of these eighteen well-written 
short stories there is a basic use of radio in the plot that gives evidence of the inevi- 
table influence of this new medium of communication. “Honeysuckle” tells the 
story of the capture of a murderer; the title story, “On the Air,” shows the changes 
which the radio has made in the life of the actor; “Mr. Blossom Tells the World” is 
a humorous glimpse of a henpeck given a chance to speak his mind. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Better Sentence Builder: Grades VII and VIII. By Helen Rand. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Company, 1928. Pp. 31, each. 24 cents each. 


How can we teach grammar and mechanics to junior high school pupils? 
Knowledge of rules will not do it. Proofreading exercises have been only partly ef- 
fective because they have been artificial and unmotivated. These little booklets of 
story exercises constitute a distinct advance and a unique contribution. They fur- 
nish ample practice and review drills with explanations and illustration of the prin- 
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ciples of language, all in interesting story form. The child learns correct usage thor- 
oughly because he masters it in a normal child life situation with his mind focused 
on the content—not upon (to him) meaningless points of form. 


English in Business. By Dudley Miles. Revised edition. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press, 1928. Pp. 441. 
This standard text has been improved by a new section on process letters, and 
an amplification of the work in oral English, with changes in the exercise material 
made possible by recent developments in intelligence testing. 


Modern Life and Thought. Edited by Frederick Houk Law. New York: Cen- 

tury Co., 1928. Pp. 222. 

Twenty-two pungent modern essays smoking hot from the conflicts of our own 
day. The selection is cosmopolitan. Luther Burbank, Calvin Coolidge, E. E. Slos- 
son, E. A. Ross, Will Durant, Brander Matthews, and Bertrand Russell rub elbows 
in their efforts to assist the editor to achieve his aim: to stimulate original thinking 
and writing along lines of social and national value. 


Intelligence Exercises in English. By John Stephenson. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. 73. 
A collection of brief readings in English and American classical literature with 
complete sets of exercises to accompany each. 


The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. With introduction by Mont- 
rose J. Moses and Critical Notes by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. 516. $2.00. 


The Sure Way Grammar. By Bridget T. Hayes. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 

Correct English Service, 1928. Pp. 260. $1.48. 

A book of exercises in usage keyed in a simple, economical way. They are built 
on the sound principle that the use of correct English is brought about by training 
the speech and writing muscles into habitually correct speech and writing behavior 
—not by any amount of drilling on rules and definitions. The self-help feature in- 
creases the economy in teacher-pupil time. 


Seventeenth Century Lyrics. Edited by Norman Ault. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1928. Pp. 524. $3.50. 

A volume likely to be popular with both general reader and scholar. All of the 
classics of the period are here but a third of the collection is made up of poems not 
reprinted since 1699. These and the thirty-three previous imprinted lyrics found in 
old manuscripts offer an opportunity for exploration and discovery. The chronolog- 
ical arrangement and notes invite school use. 


Fifty More Contemporary One-Act Plays. Selected and Edited by Frank Shay. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 510. $6.00. 

A supplement to the very valuable collection, Fifty Contemporary One-Act 
Plays, now widely used as a standard text in many schools and colleges. This group 
represents a wide range: folk and society drama, farce comedy, tragedy, and fan- 
tasy, with particular emphasis on the American play. 

[Continued on second page following] 
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SENTENCE BUILDING 


By Donald Lemen Clark and 
Merle M. Hoover 


Columbia University 


This book is inductive in method and 
adapted to individual needs and differences. 
The material is divided into three sections: 
Constructing Sentences 
Punctuating Sentences 
Revising Sentences 


Each section contains adequate exercise 
material for those students who are insuffi- 
ciently prepared. Other students, with better 
preparation, will find the lessons admirably 
arranged for a quick and thorough review of 
fundamental principles. List price, $1.32. 


Two New English Books for College Use 





LITERARY AIMS AND ART 


By Harrison R. Steeves 


Associate Professor of English in 
Columbia University 


This book presents the fundamentals 
of literary art and the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the important literary types. It 
defines the most common terms used in 
discussion of literature and explains the 
question of what constitutes “style.” 
Every new term is amply illustrated, 
usually by passages taken from both 
classic and modern works either com- 
monly known or easily available. List 
price, $1.88. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 

































arts cet: 


The Admirable Crichton. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. Introduction by Ernest 
Rhys. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Everyman’s Library. Pp. 


400. 


The Brothers Karamazov. By Theodor Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Everyman’s Library. 


The Life and Letters of John Keats. By Lord Houghton. Introduction by 
Robert Lynd. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Everyman’s Library. 


A Book of Nonsense. By Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, and Others. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Everyman’s Library. 


A Sailor’s Garland. Selected and edited by John Masefield. New York: Mac- 


millan Co., 1928. Pp. 372. $2.50. 


A reprint of Masefield’s popular anthology of the poetry of the sea. 


The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Gore, D.D., D.C.L. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Everyman’s Library. 


Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Charles S. Dougall. New York: 


Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 712. $2.50. 


Complete with notes, Index, Glossary, and biographical sketch. 
Idylis of the King. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited with an Introduction 


by Elizabeth Nitchie. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 378. 
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